PRICE 10 CENTS 


Bn Richard Burton 
5, 
June in the grass ! 
Daisies and buttercups, lo, thep surpass 
Coined gold of kings; and for queendom, the rose, i 
Bloom of the month, see how stately she goes. 
Blow, winds, and waft me the breathings of flowers: 


Sune’s in her bowers. 

| II. Ni 

F AMILY Inne overhead ! 
All the birds know if, for swift then have sped Ag 

, . Northward, and now then are singing like mad; ve 


My | June is full-tide for them, Inne makes them glad. ae A 
fjark, the bright chornses greeting the dap,— 
III, 

| | Sune in the heart! 
Dormant dim dreamings awake and upstart, 


Blood courses guicker, some sprite in mp feet 

Makes rhythm of motion, makes wapfaring sweet ; 

So, ontward or inward, the meaning is clear: 
Summer is here. 


CLINTON HALL-ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK 


| | 

| 

a 
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Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE FUST ISSUED 


By FLORENCE MARRYATT 
PARSON JONES 


A Novel. By FLORENCE MARRYATT, author 
of “Love’s Conflict,” “How Like a 
Woman,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


' * Florence Marryatt has hosts of admirers, ard she will 
have more when "Pars on Jones’ is read_. This isthe story 
of a good man whose faith in certain Bible teachings is 
shaken but not undermined. He also is sorely tempted 
by his love for a woman, but, as she never finds it out, and 
his wife also remains in-ignorance of it, the only sufferer 
is the parson himself. It is a capital story and well told.’ 


By DARLEY DALE 
LOTTIE’S WOOING 


By DarLEy DALE, author of 
vol., 


A Novel. 
“The Village Blacksmith,” etc. 


12mo, $1. 


This is a wholly unconventional story, and no one can 
take it up without reading tothe end. It does not relate so 
much to the wooing of Lottie, as the way that ttie 
wooed. Whether she was successful in her efforts to win 
her rich landlord is the excitement of the story, which, 
from first to last, is fresh and original. 


By MLLE. V. MONNIOT 
MADAME ROSELY =: 


By Mlle. V. MoNnNIOT, author of “ Marguer- 
ite’s Journal,” etc. Translated from the 
French by Elvira Quintero and Jean Mack. 
1 vol., r2mo, $1. 


_ This is a story of French domestic life; of a youn 
mother’s trials and victories teautified by patience an 
self-sacrifice. The book is of a deeply religious character 
ae for that reason will attract many more than mere nove 
readers. 


By JULIEN GORDON 
MARIONETTES 


By JULIEN GorRDON, author of “ His Letters,” 
“A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1. Casseli’s Sunshine Series, 
paper, 50 cents. 


**It may be regarded as her masterpiece.” —Chicago 
Herald. 
**Every page breathes freshness and originality.’”’— 
Boston Courier. ee 

** A powerful V. Recorder. 


By J. G. BETHUNE 
THE THIRD MAN 


A Novel. By J. G. BETHUNE, author of 
“The Eye of Hercules,” “ The Cypher 
‘F,’” “Hands Up,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 
50 cents. 3 


“A thrilling and exciting story. told to interest and 
amuse, and it succeeds in its object.”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cassell Publishing Company 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


PAN GUAG E SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meis- 
terschaft System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 

the presence 


actually in 

of the teach-. er. Terms 
for member MASTERED ship $5.00 
foreach Language. 


All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, PartI, 25 cents. Send for 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 0. 


No. 196 
SuMMER STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Works by Prof. Briggs 


4 

4 
THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. Part I. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, . net, 5oc. | 
THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. Part II. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, . net, 50c. | 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM GF. THE ‘ 
HEXATEUCH. Cr.8vo, . $1.75 | 
THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, AND ‘ 
THE REASON. The Three Great ‘ 
Fountains of Divine Authority. 
Cr.8vo, . $1.75 | 
WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL 
QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 
$1.75 

4 

( 


Gr. . ‘ 


*,* Sold by all books: l ers, or sent, 
pos ‘paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


EDUCATIONAL 

The Christian. Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 


ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. | 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


ERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
. 18th year. My5o-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 


first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, and English.. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


= = 


A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’? by Geo. F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. **THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H. R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with aathems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more: Sample copy 10 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY— 


_ THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
QINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Sunny Gide Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. Doang, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY ro 


Price, $30 per I¢0. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Phillips Brooks 
in Boston 


Five Years’ Editorial Estimates, by M. C. 
AYREs, Editor Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“Those who knew Phillips Brooks will find in these 
particular papers some of the most di‘criminating and 
appreciative of all the judgments passed upon him.’ — 
the pow Rev. W. TUCKER, 
rOsessor in : 


Squtre 16mo, 120 pp. ‘Cloth, 50 cents. 
GEo. H. ELLIs, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


nesday in September. 
“Miss LOW. 


ConnecricutT, Hartford (i the subdurds). 
ve van orcu study, an 


Terms, to $600. Numbe t 

Connecticut, New Haven, s6 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. ‘vest End 


Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 

bed and Elective Courses of Stud 2 OF e Pre- 

Course. Circulars. Early ion n 
ConngEcTIicuT, Stamford. 


ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 


sent on application. 
Miss YWOOD. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 

T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
19th year opens Sept. 20. 1893. The Rev. Francis 
T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Prin.. 


Germany 


refers 
rover Cleveland, Washington, and 

Honorable Wm. Walter poles. ex-Minister to Ger- 
mary. Ad: ress for circular, Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Illinois 


I:ur1Nnots, Chicago, 81 Ashland Boulevard. 
HICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Next term opens Nov. 1, 1893. Students who 
wish to attend the World’s Fair can have rooms Oct. 17; 
and if they matriculate Nov. 1, the charges for the two 
preceding weeks will be reduced to $1.25 per week. 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must 
present college diplomas, or pass written examinations on 
c llege studies 
Ten hours of prescribed work and four of elective each 
week. Opportunity to earn money for macemeery expenses 
| doing city mission work. For further information, 
address . W. CHESTER, 
8x Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1576) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young es and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
45th year begins Sept. 13, 189%. College course 
and excellent preparatory school. peciay ized 
departments of muticandart. Four well-equipped labora- 
tories. » growing libra Fine gymnasium. Resi- 
phys cian. . all students to much 
. For catalogue address 

reduce SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., Lock Box 9. 


The New York Tribune 


Says: ‘‘ HENRY WARD BEECHER was a re- 
markable expositor ot the Bible,...in a 
peculiar sense a prophet of modern religious 
tendencies. . . . In these lectures ble 
Studies] he discussed some of the most im- 
portant incidents in the Biblical story with 
ail that rare insight and 'uminous candor for 
which he was so distinguished.”’ (Cr. 8vo, 
438 Pp.. $1.50.) 

FfORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


The Coming C. E. Hymr-Book: The 
C. E. Edition of “‘rHE NEW SONG.’’ 


240 pages, 275 hymns. Send 40 cents for 
sample copy. Gzo. F. Roscug & Co., 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, lll. 


Indiana 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OS& POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A Col- 
lege of Engineering. Well endowed, well 
equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering, and Chemistry. Extensive Machine cane. 


Laboratories, Drawing Rooms, Library. Expenses low. 
ddress H. T. EDDY, Prest. 
Kentucky 

KgEnTuCKY, Shelbyville. 


CIENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
School for Girls. Oldest inthe South. First- 


class in all its intments. P for Wellesley. 
SOUNTER. 


= = = == F 4 
GERMANY, Berlin. 
MERICAN HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
2 ladies the best opportunities in German, French, 
and Music, with home care and chaperonage. Vacation 
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Maing, Portland. : 

ISs ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF'’S 
M BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in Maine; 
healthful clim-te; beautiful situation on. Casco Bay. 
meu located in most desirable part of the city. College 

aratory and advanced courses. French and German, 

with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 

Careful attention to social cullare. ‘ Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 
T= BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN TRAIN. 


rs. 
Miss CENAS, 107 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL MA GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MassacuuseTTs, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select homeschool 
for young men and boys. Students are members 
of the Principal’s family, and receive constant personal 
attention. E. fj. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MAsSACHusETTs, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
. LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, For circulars 
eddress EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 

No charge to school 
FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
OL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open Gaaker, 4th. Circulars sent on application. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
for HALL, a Boarding and Day School 


Mawr College, value 


EVERS, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
AAISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

Cc, an 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
in Engl sh Academic Studies. Prepares for 
Scientific schools, and Business. Mus U. S. 
egulations. Capt.T. D LAN Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jsgrsey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N, J.) COLLEGE 
For Young Women and Girls 
Reopens September agth, 1893. Address for Catalogue, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN. M. L.A., President. 


New Jersey, Englewood (14 miles from New York. ) 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Applica- 


tions should be made earl 


EvupPHAME S. CREIGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoyin influences and the 
evils of dormitorylife. J.G MacVICAR,A.M,, Prin. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for ci 


Jersgy, Pompton. 
HE HENRY C. DE MILLE 
SCHOOL opens 3 Prima 
peated pior, and Seni artments. 
ot Beautitul healthful 
H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. 


New Jersey, Princeton 
PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
ns Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
A\ fortentors und Camp Cedar Summer School 
ten under 16 years of age. Study opticncl. 
ress Dupuy School for Boys,Trenton,N. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
enters at Wellesley Location unsur- 
— home life refined, healthfu For cata- 
address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON: Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnso 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GI 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD will reope ay 
School for Girls on October 3, A 
Henlted pum - umber of boarding pupils will be received into 


MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A,, Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTs, Natick, 17 miles from Boston. 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 2 1893.. Thorough 
aration for Wellesley and oth es for women. 


Miss CHARLOTTE A 
Miss FLORENCE MLA A., Principals, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A healthful Summer Home by the Sea Out-door life; 
careful ; private tutoring. 
ERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
D Dr. Colt, St Paul's School. Concord, N.Y. 
inton s 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS Je, BAA’, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


_ fits for college. Terms, $500. Summer pupils 
received, Rev. A. BEN NER. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, pre rogressive. 
en 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. for iilus- 
trated circular. 


Michigan 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Stud bat Location beau- 
titul and healthful. New Buildin Modern {= paeye- 
ments. Session begine Se t= My 20, 1893. Send for 
Catalogue. . S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


at thoroughness. All 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


For circulars ad 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, ye "Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Estassenes 1876. Year begins Sept. 
zoth. Preparatory, emic, and Collegiate depart- 


ments. Certificates fe. 2 by leading Colleges and Uni- 
versitiés. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Fort Edward 
36th your — 26. Six covets and Pre 
Music, Art, Elocu., Phys. Cult. JOS. E. KING, D. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
and best educational meth Six resident teachers. 
; grades. Preparation 
or Co 


Reters to Dr, Allen, Dean of School of P _N.Y.: 


ing 


Naw York, Newburgh-on-the- Hudson. 
S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. {$600 
a Year; noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Have youa ‘promising boy of eight that you think a good 
—<— of? Let me have him next fail. 
My pam Pl hlet argues the question. 


Free; and 
concerned had better read it. 


arents 
HENRY W. SIG AR. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

senna ory and Pri artments. In 

instru Special attention to college 


ers — 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. wont, A.B. 
and Lois A. BanGs. (Formerly of 525 Park 


Micnican, Ann Arbor. 
OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 
eac uate is nowd , sent t. 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 


SPENCE’S Boarding and Da for 

Girls. Primary, Academic, and Pre- 

paratory Courses. Special students bat Fong 
any class. 


than eight pupils constitute an . 


New York, New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
ME. ALBERTI'S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


The aim is to supplement general education, to make 
acquired knowledge practical, afford training in fiervous 
control, to foster correct taste, refined accomplishments, 
and graceful expression. 

A home fer young women in the midst of culture, 
churches of every denomination, and the at city’s 
advantages. OUctoberto May, inclusive, boa 
books, and tuition, normal classes elective $o00. For 
further particulars address WM. M. ALBER 

Summer School, July 24 to Aug. 19, at Avon-by. 

New Jersey 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers univer- 


y in pedagogy, leading to the degrees of A.B., 


and Ph.D. WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 

HALL SCHOOL. For Young Ladies. 

WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie. N. Y 


Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 
FOR 
examina- 


Prospect Street. 
GIRLS. Preparation for H 

tions and all ae, or Women. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S Day, Boarding, and Col- 
t a 
ptember 26. For FORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ten miles from Philadelphia. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A for 


Offers wate and u ndergrades 
Greek tin Mathematics 
French, French — 
Gothic and rman, Celtic, Hebrew, ifinors 


Political Chemistry, Biology, and 
pit German sp) in Gr 


em ry. an ology 
opened 


guages, History, 

fourth Hall of Residence will, it is hoped, 

in the autumn, and accommodate all applicants for 
ion. For ad as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


ale, 
a 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two noun from New York. Opens Sept. 


rtsa to the Principals, 
nces E. BENNETT. 


Sytvia J. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 4110 and 
4112 i St. Most delightful location in Phila. 13th 
year opens Sept. zoth, 1893. French, Music, and 
pre 


on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF LENTAL 


SURGERY. Annual Session 

pens October 2,'1 Three course in 

address . PEIRCE, D.D S., Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may be 
studied at Home. Write for FREE Circular to The 
Correspondence School of Mechanics, Scranton, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tore. UF MUS! Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of plocutien, the Fine Arts,and M 
guages. The admirably equip ned Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence or sie biel Calen- 

r Free. FRAN Manager 

ton, Mass. 


October, 1893 Coa prehensive and advanced courses fer 
nd Trainers Lectures subjects will 
d 
k St.. Baltimore. Md. 
cé, Baltimore, Md. 
No 
: 
Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, Unive 
and West Point. Goa Lehigh 
Chicago, ’93,’94.) JOHN CALVI 
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BEST&CO 


Misses’ 
Outing Suits, 


Eton jackets, puffed sleeves, wide 
skirt, stylish and perfect fitting. 


: latea. sizes 12 to 
In striped Galate $5.00. 
style in 


18 years, 
white and $ 
faney Duck, 6.00. 


We have as usual the best assort- 
ment of everything needed to fit Boys 
anc Girls out for the Summer. 


Mail orders have careful a'tention. 


60-62 West 23d St.. N. Y. 


If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“ KAYSER. 
PATENT 
FINGER 
TIPPED”’ 


A guaran- 
tee ticket 
with every 
pair. 

If your dealer hasn’t this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 


York, and he wiil see that you get 
them, 


‘A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and VOW ofa 


FERRIS’ 


. 


WAIST. 


= 


MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at oar. 
hose Tape fastened buttons—wen't pull 
ff. Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


Manufacturers and Patent 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entirs work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will te!! you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and bair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; put, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. | 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material : 


Park & Tilford’s — Stores, New York City. Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. pga in | 


Postal ieeraph 5 uilding, New York City. the State.) 
Mail and Express, New ity. Robbins Island Club, tay ersey ity, 
New York Times, New vor City. New Penn. R.R. Statio ity, 2 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-H am N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y ** Laurel in the Pines,” House, Le, 
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The Outlook 


ZHE decision of the Supreme Court of 
i the United States that the Geary 
Act is constitutional settles that 
question, and renders it constitu- 
tional. It is true that the moral 
effect of this decision is greatly 
weakened by the fact that it was 

a arrived at by a vote of only five to 
ae by the further fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been known to reverse prior decisions of 
the same Court; by the weighty reasonings of the dissent- 
ing judges, especially of Justice Field ; and by the practical 
and popular consideration that the Supreme Court of the 
United States ought to have power to declare invalid Acts 
of Congress which clearly violate treaties with other 
nations, and therefore threaten possibly serious National 
calamity, while involving National dishonor. Nevertheless, 
‘some body must have final power to determine what is and 
what is not constitutional ; that power is vested in the 
United States Supreme Court, and an appeal does not lie 
to the public press. We must assume, therefore, that the 
Act is constitutional. But this does not render it moral. 
We assert the right of this Nation to put whatever restraints 
upon immigration it regards as necessary for its own high- 
est welfare ; but that, if the object, is not the sole effect, of 
the Geary Act. This Nation, by the Burlingame treaty in 
1868, opened its doors to the Chinese, invited them here, 
and received them under an implied pledge of protection ; 
by the treaty of 1880 it converted that implied pledge into 
an express one, pledging its sacred honor to give to Chinese 
laborers “ all the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions which are accorded to the citizens of the most favored 
nation.” To set its word at naught, annul its treaty, arrest 
the individuals who have come to its shores under its pledge 
of protection, and send them back to their native land, when 
they have committed no other fault than that of laboring 
industriously and competing successfully by their industry 
with other workmen, may be constitutional, but is none the 
less a crime. The Nation would not have thought of tak- 
ing such action respecting immigrants from Germany, 
France, Russia, or England, because either one of those 
Countries could resent the insult to it, and compel us 
to pay in an expensive war the penalty of our violated 
‘treaty. We have been guilty of this wrong toward China 
and the Chinese because we do not fear the fleets of China, 
and because the Chinamen within our borders have no 
votes. By this Act we have practically said to the world, 
America recognizes no moral obligation to fulfill her treaties 
unless there is some power to enforce their fulfillment on 
her. 


Nor does it help the matter that at present there is little 
likelihood that the Act will be enforced. It is currently 
‘reported that the deportation of all the unregistered China- 
‘men—6,oo0o0 out of the 106,000 have registered, it is said 
—would cost in the neighborhood of six millions of 
‘dollars. Congress, which passed this Act, made no con- 


siderable appropriation for its enforcement, and the Act 
will probably remain a dead letter until Congress meets 
again. An official order from the Secretary of the 
Treasury directs the Collectors of Customs to refrain from 
making arrests under the Geary Act of those who would 
have a right to residence here but for their failure to regis- 
ter. This non-enforcement of the Act, however, is due 
simply to the inadvertence or the incompetence of Con- 
gress. Wecan take no credit to ourselves as a Nation 
that the wrong which we have attempted to perpetrate has 
not actually been perpetrated. It is almost certain that if 


any vigorous attempt is made to execute this law, it will 


lead to retaliation on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It will certainly intensify the prejudice of the 
Chinese against our Christian missionaries. It may, not 
impossibly, lead to governmental action driving both our 
missionaries and our merchants from Chinese borders. We 
should have no right to complain if this were done. If 
we have a right to exclude the Chinese laborer, China has 
a right to exclude the American merchant, and at this time 
news from China indicates considerable solicitude on this 
subject in the minds of American residents there. It is 
not too late to apply some remedy. . If the commercial in- 
terests of this country which are dependent upon maintain- 
ing peaceful relations with China, the industrial interests 
of this country which are dependent upon Chinese labor, 
and the religious interests of this country (realizing that 
it is impossible to commend Christianity by Book and — 
preacher against such un-Christian and barbaric legisla- 
tion as that of the Geary Act), were to unite, they certainly 
could secure, by vigorous action, the repeal of the restric- 
tions of the Geary Act, and so far modify our anti-Chinese 
legislation as to make it what alone it has a right to be, 
restrictive of the further immigration to this country of - 


Chinese laborers. 


It is quite safe to say that our pension legislation, and 
still more our pension practice, has been a bid for what is 
called the soldier vote. This is by no means, however, a 
vote of the soldiers, and many of those who rendered the 
best service in the war have grown exceedingly uneasy 
under a pension system which has treated alike the deserv- 
ing and the undeserving. This dissatisfaction has found 
expression in the formal action of one of the Grand Army — 
Posts, declaring that “the only veterans entitled to pension 
are those who by wounds or disabilities incurred in the 
service of their country are prevented from earning a living 
in their respective callings, as they might have done had 
such wounds or disabilities not been incurred, and whose 
circumstances are such as to justify them in calling upon > 
the country for aid or support.” The publication of these 
resolutions, and their presentation to the President of the 
United States, without the prior approval of the National 
Commandery, was in violation of the general laws of the 
Grand Army, and on this ground the charter of the Farnham . 
Post, which passed these resolutions, has been annulled. 
If the object of this action was to prevent the contagion of — 
dissatisfaction from extending through the army, it appears > 
to have been a failure. If we can judge at all from the 
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reports in the secular press, the Farnham Post will become 
the center of a new organization, and an efficient and Na- 
tional one, unless, following the example which it has set, 
the Grand Army itself adopts and avows the principle em- 
bodied in the above resolution. Meanwhile, possibly stir- 
red to this action by the resolution of the Farnham Post, 
the Secretary of the Interior has issued an order under 


which it will be necessary for applicants to prove actual 


inability to work in order to obtain a pension, and direct- 
ing an examination to be made to determine what pensions 
have heretofore been allowed without such proof. Appar- 
ently the Secretary of the Interior holds that such pensions 


are illegal, and proposes to stop payment of them. The — 
investigation certainly will be a matter of no inconsider- | 


able difficulty, but we judge that if it is thorough it will 
make no inconsiderable diminution of the pension rolls. 
We need hardly say that the The Christian Union is 
heartily in favor of this policy. 


It is reported that the President contemplates an exten- | 
established to share in this disgraceful governmental lar- 


_gess. When the rise in prices ceased, there were far more 
distilleries than could be kept busy in supplying the ordi- 
nary demand for liquor. The result was combination to- 
‘prevent prices from sinking “ ruinously low.” Professor 
Jenks, of Cornell, in an article in the “ Political Science 


sion and eplargement of the civil service idea, with a view. 
to have employed in the Government service only tho:e 

who are best qualified, regardless of political considera- 

tions. ‘‘ The qualifications are to be ascertained by a 

Board not less 1emoved from partisan influences and con- 

siderations than the Supreme Court. The service is to be 

arranged in grades, and under the best rules known in 

the business world, whereby fitness, moral, intellectual, 

and physical, will be taken into the account; politics 

never.” Whether this report is true, or is put forth as a 

feeler to ascertain public sentiment, or is wholly baseless, 

we have no means of judging. We can only say that we 

hope that it is true, and we believe that, if Mr. Cleveland 

would submit to Congress a well-considered plan for sep- 

arating administration from politics, in accordance with 

the principles embodied in the above quotation, he would 

find considerable spontaneous support from Congressmen 

who are weary of the present system, and a very large 
support from the people of the United States. 


The failure of ex Secretary of the Treasury Foster was 
naturally more of a shock to the public than any other of 
the long and important list reported last week. In Ohio 
he was believed to be a rich man, and all over the country 
the fact that three months ago he was at the head of the 
finance department of the National Government made his 
bankruptcy seem startling evidence of general insecurity. 
Yet ex-Secretary Foster’s failure was merely that of a pri- 
vate citizen who had rapidly made a fortune by business 
daring and lost it in the same way. It appears that he 
was on the verge of bankruptcy‘just before his appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury, so that the present tightness 
of the money market is rather the occasion of his downfall 
than the cause of it. In addition to his bank, he was 
heavily interested in glass and iron works, and, collections 
in these businesses becoming difficult, he was unable to 
meet the demands of his own creditors. Several years 
ago, it seems, he lost heavily in copper mine, natural gas, 
and street railway speculations, His letter announcing 
his failure is a sad one. He writes: “I do not know that, 
at my time of life, I ought to indulge in the hope of being 
able to repair my fortunes and pay my debts, but I shall 
try, and it will be the one object for which I shall live. 
In this hour of unspeakable distress I only crave the gen- 
erous judgment of the public.” Such generous judgment 
he is certain to receive. Indeed, the bankruptcy of a 
prominent man always appeals so strongly to our sympa- 
thies that we wonder at our indifference to the ten thou- 
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sand failures every year of men in more obscure life, whose 
losses are all -the harder to bear because they have so 
little sympathy and so few chances of help. A contrac- 


_ tion of the currency, which bankrupts debtors, ought to be. 


as scrupulously avoided by the Nation as an inflation of 
the currency, which injures creditors. And yet the rich 


and the powerful among us have a thousand words to say 


against inflation where they have not one to say against 
contraction. It is no wonder that the organizations of 


the common people throw the emphasis the other way. 
- They are nearer the heart of the Nation and the spirit of 


our religion. 


The collapse of the Whisky Trust was due to the water 


‘it carried. During the war, when the price of whisky was. 
raised from 20 cents to $2.20 a gallon by the taxes the 
Government imposed—and imposed in such a way that the 


distillers received the proceeds of the tax on all the whisky 
they had in stock or could manufacture before the new tax 
laws went into operation—innumerable distilleries were 


Quarterly ” a few years ago, stated that less than one-fifth 
of the distilleries in the trust were kept in operation. In 


the remainder the workmen were discharged while profits. 


were paid to the owners for failing to produce. We learn 
from the Springfield “‘ Republican ” that the “ Commercial 
Bulletin ” of this city estimated some time ago that plants. 


with a capacity equal to the entire production of the trust 


could be built at a cost of $2,000,000. Yet the trust was 
capitalized at $31,000 000, even before its purchasein 1881 
of the competing Schufeldt and Calumet distilleries, and 
since that time has been capitalized at $35,000 000. When 
a plant that can be duplicated for about $2,000,000 is at- 
tempting to pay interest on $35,000,000, and is buying in 


vat fancy prices other plants built not to use but to sell, a 
‘collapse is bound to come. 
‘monopoly (whether natural or artificial) is the sinking of 


One of the worst features of 


fresh capital, not to relieve the public, but to plunder 
the monopoly of a part of its plunderings. Parallel rail- 


ways, rival gas companies, and competing distilleries have 


all belonged to the same blackmail order of enterprise. 


‘The only way to prevent this waste of capital is to prevent 


the extortionate profits that provoke it. 
The principal news event of the Chicago Columbian 


celebration last week was the convening at the Memorial 


Art Institute of the Public Press Auxiliary Congress. It 
was attended by a large and thoroughly representative 


body of men and women connected with the periodical 


literature of the country. The time was divided between 
speakers and writers belonging to the daily and weekly 


press, the reviews and magazines, the religious journals, 


the trade papers, and the scientific and professional jour- 
nals. Like its predecessor, the Woman’s Auxiliary, this 
Congress drew out a body of thought, comment, and sug- 
gestion remarkable for its variety and extent. The two- 
meetings taken together have already demonstrated the 
practical value of this series of ‘“‘World’s Congresses.” 
At the World’s Fair itself great progress has been made 
during the week in pushing buildings and exhibits toward 
completion. The Theodore Thomas dispute has been 


‘amicably adjusted, and the famous leader will continue in 
charge of the musical programme of the Fair. A suit has 
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been brought against the World’s Fair Directory by the 
_ manager of the Turkish Village in the Midway Plaisance for 
damages growing out of failure to supply the Village with 
light and proper sanitary arrangements. Formal complaints 
had already been made by the other “ concessionaires ” in 
the Plaisance on account of the delay in carrying out the 


agreements made with them by the Directors. The case 


of these men is certainly a hard one; they have paid large 
sums in advance for their privileges, and are paying royal- 
ties on all receipts; yet nearly a month after the opening of 
the Fair they have but just obtained the facilities promised 
them for carrying on their business to advantage. The 
Directors admit the hardship and the breach of contract, 
_and plead only that they have used their utmost exertions 
to hasten the work. The question as to the method of 


awarding medals for competing exhibits is also causing 


some ill feeling at the Fair. The commissioners from 
several foreign lands object to the so-called “one man” 


way of judging, and sixteen countries have withdrawn their 


exhibits from competition for awards, and will institute a 
competition among themselves. Of the Sunday opening 
question we speak elsewhere ; nearly 125,000 persons were 
present last Sunday. 


® 
The brief press dispatch concerning the anti-prohibition 
dynamite outrages at Muscatine, Iowa, is more than con- 
firmed by the Iowa papers. ‘The occasion of the outrages 
was the closing of one “joint” after another by a law-enforce- 
ment committee in which the three victims were leaders. 


In last week’s “‘ Voice” the daughter of one of the victims — 


describes at length the wrecking of her father’s home, and 
the marvelous manner in which the family all escaped 
death. The fact that the homes were attacked and the 
lives of the families imperiled has justly added to the 
public indignation against the criminals. Governor Boies 
has visited the scene of the outrages, but has decided that 
he cannot officially offer a reward for the arrest of the 
dynamiters, inasmuch as the crime was technically neither 
murder nor arson, and therefore not covered by the statute. 
So great is the public feeling throughout the State that 
Colonel Clarkson’s paper, the “ Iowa State Register,” calls 


loudly upon the Republican party not to “allow itself to . 


be unduly influenced by the events at Muscatine.” ‘ What 
happened,” it says, “was the most villainous work of the 
saloon in Iowa history,” but the party “ must look at it 
calmly and dispassionately.” We are glad to see that the 
“ Register’s ” appeal is so earnest, for it shows that the 
great body of the Republican party in Iowa has too much 
of its old moral life left in it to look upon such outrages 
“calmly and dispassionately.” 


Mr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer contributes an uncom- 
monly satisfactory article to the “ Annals of the American 
Academy ” on “ Home Rule for American Cities.” Nearly 
everybody is, in a vague way, in favor of this principle; 
and recent abuses, such as the passage of acts by the New 
York Legislature authorizing the construction of a race- 
track in Central Park, New York City, and foisting an 
unpopular Police Commission upon Buffalo, have given 
intensity to the feeling against legislative interference in 
strictly local affairs. It is a satisfaction to read that nearly 
every Constitution adopted since the Civil War prohibits the 
granting of city charters except by general law. This is a 
step in the right direction, but only a step. The begin- 
ning of a thoroughgoing reform dates from the adoption 
by the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 of a 
Provision authorizing any city having a population of 
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100,000 or over to elect a board of freeholders who should 
frame a charter to be submitted to the people of the city 
for approval or rejection. This provision was adopted to 
relieve St. Louis from the same sort of misgovernment as 
New York is now suffering under. Some members of the 
Convention feared that the city might set up an independ- 
ent government, and stipulated that the Legislature might 
amend or repeal the city’s charter “ whenever it might 
be necessary in the public interest.” St. Louis elected the 
thirteen freeholders, who sat as a city constitutional con- 
vention and framed a charter which the people ratified. 
It proved satisfactory; and when Kansas City attained the 
requisite population, it too adopted a freeholders’ charter. 
From Missouri the plan was transplanted to California. | 
The Constitution of that State, adopted in 1879, authorized 
any city containing a population of 100,000 to frame its 
own charter, and the same privilege has since been 
extended, first to cities containing more than 10,000 
inhabitants, and finally to cities having 3,500 inhabitants, 
The Legislature must ratify the constitution adopted, but 
so far it has done this as a mere matter of form. From 
California the plan has been engrafted in the Constitution. 
of Washington, which permits the people in any city of 
over 20,000 to frame their own charter. The plan is so 
simple a one, and has thus far proven so successful in its 
operation, that we may urge its trial in the East. In 
strictly local affairs it is absurd and demoralizing to have 
the interests of a great city intrusted to a Legislature 
not one-fifth of whom can be held responsible by the 
citizens whose interests are committed to their keeping, 


A private lawsuit of great public interest is being pros- - 
ecuted by the Dueber Watch-Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany against the combination of watch manufacturers, into 
which it refused to enter. This combination has notified 
all dealers in watches that none would be sold them by mem- 
bers of the combination unless they agreed not to handle 
watches made by “outside” firms. As the best-known 
watch companies are members of the combination, few jew- 
elers can afford not to keep their watches. The result is 
that the Dueber Watch-Case Company and other compet- 
ing firms have been in large measure shut out of the mar- — 
ket, and would be shut out still more largely were it not that 


some jewelers still sell their watches, in violation of their 


agreement with the combination. If thé suit for damages 
brought by the Dueber Company is lost, such viola- 
tions of faith will be the only protection of the public 
against extortionate demands on the part of the watch 
combination. Week before last, in the United States Court, 
Judge Lacombe sustained the position of one of the 
defendant companies which claimed that dealers had not 
only a right to refrain from dealing with any manufacturer, 
but also to enter into an agreement not to deal with him. 
The same point, however, was last week brought before — 
Judge Patterson, of the New York State Supreme Court, who 
ruled that, while dealers possess such rights when in pur- 
suit of legal objects, a combination “ to create a monopoly — 
and ruin all those who will not unite in the undertaking is 
certainly injurious to trade,” and forbidden by the statutes 
of this State. Students of economic history know that 
Judge Patterson’s decision represents the spirit of the 
common law, and it certainly represents the present spirit 
of American legislation. If the courts should uphold such 
a combination as that of the watch manufacturers, this 
industry would become as clearly a monopoly as the rail- 
roads or the gas companies. Intelligent conservatives and 
intelligent radicals will both deprecate the placing of 
another industry in the list ‘of monopolies, for where mo- 
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nopoly is possible public control will prove eventually 
inevitable. 

& 
_ As seemed probable, the Hull strike was more success- 
ful than the press dispatches indicated. The arbitration 


agreement, proposed under the auspices of the House of 
Commons, had been rejected, it will be remembered, 
because the Shipping Federation had refused a pledge not 
This 
In the terms finally 
agreed upon there was no written stipulation upon this 


to give preference to non-union or “ free ” workmen. 
prolonged the conflict for four weeks. 


point, but the Chairman of the Employers’ Committee at 


Hull, says the report in the London “ Chronicle,” “ pledged 


his: word that the free laborers imported should be sent 
out of town.” 
imported to take the strikers’ places, the unions gladly 
accepted this pledge as a substitute for the clause they had 
been fighting for. During the strike, relief funds aggre- 
gating $60,000 had been distributed among the ten thou- 
sand strikers. These had been gathered all over England, 


and this indicates the extent to which workmen of every 


class are now united. 
® 


The Miners’ International Congress, at its session in 
Brussels last week, adopted almost unanimously a resolu- 


tion in favor of an eight-hour day for miners, and then, 


after some discussion, adopted another resolution in favor 
of a universal strike for eight hours. 
statement of the cable dispatch. If it be true, the success 
of the Belgian strike for universal suffrage must have 
exercised a most intoxicating influence upon the delibera- 
tions. A strike, to be successful, ought to be directed only 
against those who have furnished a grievance. 


the classes employed was the only peaceful remedy. But 
a-universal miners’ strike would impose hardly more suffer- 
ing upon the owners of mines than upon the general public, 
employed as well as employing. Until the general public 


has begun to fix the hours of labor in all occupations, a 
strike to compel it to lessen hours in a particular occupation. 


would afford no parallel to the recent situation in Belgium. 
At present, even to discuss a universal strike is like dis- 


cussing the advantages of the universal adoption of 


Volapiik. A serious convention cannot afford to spend time — 
_ Morales, a wealthy statesman, who has been elected act- 


ing President. 
_ about his re-election as President, almost at the point of 


in that way. , 


In the current number of the “ Journal of Political 
Economy ” (Chicago University) is an admirable article 
by Professor Cohn, of Gottingen, upon “The Railway 
Policy of Prussia.” Professor Cohn begins it by saying, 
‘‘Great civilized nations learn in turn from each other,” 
and he argues that Anglo-Saxon nations have much to learn 
_ from the railway policy pursued in Germany. Prussia was 
kept from adopting the system of State railroads at the 
very start only by the fact that the Government could not 
incur a debt without the consent of Parliament, and until 
the democratic revolution of 1848 the Government avoided 
the assembling of Parliament. It was in 1849 that the 
new popular Assembly determined upon the first great 
State railway, and the State at the same time took into its 
hands the administration of a number of roads for which it 
had become guarantor, and which yielded unsatisfactory 
revenues. This experimental stage of State management 
lasted until about twenty years ago, when the great move- 
ment in favor of popular control of railways which swept over 
western Europe, and in the United States found expression 
in the Granger laws of the West and the appointment of 
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_ Yailway commissions in the East, led in Prussia to. a 


demand for “ the union of all the railways under the con- 
trol of the State.” In 1879, the first bill providing for 
the acquisition of private railways was passed, the chief 
ground for its passage being the waste of capital through 
the construction of duplicate and triplicate lines, where a 
single line with low charges might have handled all the 
traffic. Although the Government paid most liberally for the 
roads, Professor Cohn’s summary of the success attained 
is, briefly, as follows: ‘Each year the railways not only 
paid in full the interest on the railway debt, but that on the 
entire State debt. In addition they yielded a very sub- 
stantial surplus, which in the fiscal year from April 1, 1889, 
to March 31, 1890, reached the maxmium amount of $35 - 
000,000. Moreover, more than $135,000, 000 of the rail- 
way debt has been extinguished. It is further to be 
observed that the surplus in the Prussian railway system is 
not the consequence of a narrow policy as to rates... . 
In Prussia and in Germany no practical man thinks of 
returning to the private corporation system.” 


An engagement of consequence has been fought between 


the insurgent and Government forces in Nicaragua, near 
Masaya, a town of about eight thousand inhabitants. The 


revolutionists, although greatly outnumbered, maintained 
their intrenched position firmly, and the result is regarded 
as a decided repulse to President Sacaza’s army. It is even 
possible that the battle may be finally decisive of the civil 
war. It is so claimed by the dispatches which have 
reached this country; but, on the other hand, the Nicara- 
guan Minister to Washington has pointed out that all tel- 
egraphic information directly from his country just now 
comes through a cable which is in the hands of the revo- 
lutionists. ‘The latest reports affirm that Greytown is in 
the hands of the revolutionists, that their leaders are to 
ask recognition as a belligerent power from other nations, 
and that there is even talk of asking the United States 
to assume a protectorate over the country. The faction 
which is opposing President Sacaza by arms is made 
up of members of all parties, and bases its action mainly 
on Sacaza’s extravagance and favoritism in the matter 
of contracts. At their head stand Zavala, a man of 
great intelligence and influence, who was once Minister 
to Washington, and was one of the negotiators of the 
canal construction treaty with the United States, and 


Sacaza’s arbitrary conduct in bringing 


the sword, precipitated the appeal to arms. All recent 
accounts confirm us in the opinion already expressed that 
the property of the Canal Company is not in serious dan- 
ger. By this time the two war-ships sent by our Govern- 
ment are on the two seacoasts of Nicaragua to watch events 
in the interest of the United States. 

GENERAL NeEws.—In Norway the Conservatives still 
retain office, notwithstanding the vote of confidence by 
the Storthing in the recently resigned Steen Cabinet. 
Professor Moses G. Farmer, the eminent electrician and 


‘ inventor, died in Chicago, at the age of seventy-three, last 


week, The police of Warsaw claim to have dis- 
covered an extensive Nihilist plot, and have arrested 
over a hundred persons. The wedding of the Duke 
of York and Princess May of Teck has been fixed for 
July 6. It is now reported that the Poet-Laureate- 
ship of England has been or will be offered to Mr. Lewis 
Morris ; the report that Mr. John Ruskin was to be its 
recipient has been neither confirmed nor denied, but was 
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probably baseless_—The reports of the death of Emin 
Pasha, the noted African explorer, are confirmed by a let- 
ter received at Stanley Falls, which states that Emin and his 
party were defeated and killed by a band of Arabs. 
_ The Viking ship is reported to have passed St. John’s, N. F., 
"on her way to the World’s Fair.—lt is said that China 
has given notice of retaliation if the United States attempts 
to enforce the Geary Law. Dr. Lieber’s faction of the 
German Center party may support the Army Bill if the re- 
ligious disabilities are removed. | ae 


Shall the Fair Fail? 


The World’s Fair is in serious danger of failure. Materi- 
ally and ezsthetically it is a great success. To visit it 
is an education. But the attendance thus far is 

wholly inadequate to pay even its current expenses ; its 
- lack of funds is evidently seriously crippling its efficiency 
in management and delaying the last acts of construc- 
tion. Some exhibitors have already withdrawn; others 
have announced their purpose so to do; and there 
is a vigorous and organized movement to induce the 
public to remain away. All this threatens, not merely 
a financial disaster, but what is even more serious, the 
failure of the Fair to accomplish its legitimate work of 


uniting the people by immaterial bonds of pride in 


‘National achievement, and of educating them to larger and 
better achievement in the future. And this danger, which, 
in our judgment, is more imminent than the Directors ap- 
parently realize, is due to the failure thus far to maintain a 
moral standard of life commensurate with the material 
civilization at once symbolized and displayed. 

The difficulty began with the organization of the Fair. 
A hot contention took place between East and West for 
location ; the privilege of possessing it was practically put 


up to the highest bidder ; thus its National character was im- 


paired before it was fairly launched ; and only the magnifi- 
cent energy which Chicago has since manifested has pre- 
vented it from becoming what it is even now often miscalled, 
a “ Chicago Fair.” 

The railroads should have seen that such a Fair could 
be National only in case facility was given to the Nation 
to visit it. Trains should have been arranged at prices 
which would have invited the mechanic and the farmer in 
every part of the country. But most of the railroads saw 
only an opportunity of making money, and refused to give 
even the reductions which they are accustomed to give to 
great conventions, political and religious. Thus a Fair 
which in its proportions and in its beauty far surpasses 
the Paris Exposition is shut out from great masses of the 
American people, either by the greed or by the dullness of 
vision of our railroad corporations. Lower rates and spe- 
cial trains made it practicable for mechanics from Great 
Britain and from all over Europe to visit the Paris Exposi- 
tion. If any trains answering to the second and third class 
trains in Europe have been put on by our great trunk lines 

to make visitation to the Fair practicable to men of mod- 

erate means, we have yet to learn the fact. Thus, while 
the initiation of the Fair did what could be done to make 
it local, the policy of the great railroads has done what 
it could do to make it the Fair of a class. 

Then came the Sunday question. There is a wide 
and honest difference of opinion in this country respecting 
the legitimate uses of Sunday. A catholic and Christian 
Spirit would have endeavored, in arranging a World’s Fair, 
to have secured such a settlement of the Sunday question 
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as would recognize that difference and respect all honest 
and honorable opinions. Some attempt of this kind was 
made, such as the notable contribution by Bishop Potter 
in the “Forum.” But neither side made much response 
to this attempt at mediation. The Sunday openers and 
the Sunday closers arrayed themselves in line .for battle, 
which grew more bitter as it progressed. In our judg-. 
ment, in this conflict the Sabbatarians made a serious mis- 
take. We said so at the time; and events have confirmed 
the opinion then expressed. If they had united their 
forces to secure no running of Sunday excursion trains ; 
to compel the closing of liquor-saloons and variety shows 
in Chicago, and to provide religious services in the Park ; 
and had consented to an afternoon and evening opening 
of the educational aspects of the Fair and the closing of 
all else, they might not have succeeded, but they certainly 
would not, as now, have aroused in the foreign portion of 
the population the hostility to Sunday which has been 
aroused, and which a quarter of a century will hardly suf- 
fice to overcome, They preferred to pursue other methods. 
They appealed to Congress, and Congress made its appro- 
priation conditional on Sunday closing. When that appro- 
priation was made on that condition, it was the plain duty 
of the Directors to determine whether they would accept 
the money on that condition. Having accepted the 
money, the transaction was closed; the mere attempt 
to reopen it, except by mutual consent, was a dishonest 
attempt. It is not made less dishonest by a prom- 
ise to return the money, if there is any money left 
after all other debts are paid. ‘The Directors should have 
said, officially and emphatically, The honor of the Fair is 
at stake ; our word has been given and it cannot be broken. 
Men who do not believe in keeping Sunday believe in 
keeping faith, and they would have responded with acquies- 
cence to such an appeal, or raised the money to release 
the Directors from the bond. Instead, the Directors 
closed the gates, and at the same time allowed the public 
to understand that they were trying to find a way to open 
them. The Sabbatarians have been angered by the pro- 
posal to open; the anti-Sabbatarians have been angered 
by the attempt to close; and all men of honor, whatever 
their Sunday views, if they have given the matter close 
attention, have been made indignant by seeing their 
Nation’s Fair stained by an act of National dishonor. 
From Mount Desert to the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, the popular enthu- 
siasm for the Fair has been checked and chilled, and the 
energies which should have been united in an endeavor to 
make the Fair a success have been expended in angry 
battles over the question whether it should be opened or 
closed on Sunday. 

It is impossible to undo the mischief that has been 
done ; but it is not too late to apply a remedy. 

It is not too late for the Directors to reverse their 
action ; to say to the American people, We have accepted a 
gift of $2,000,000 on condition that the Fair be closed on 
Sunday, and closed it must be, unless those who wish © 
it open raise the money and so enable us to free ourselves 
from the obligation of our contract. It is not too late for 
those who believe in a Sunday opening to subscribe the 
necessary funds for that purpose; and if this they cannot 
do, surely they do not think it honorable to take the money 
of those who wish the Fair closed and then keep the Fair 
open despite their wish. It is not too late for the rail- 
roads to reconsider their short-sighted policy and put on 
trains to Chicago at rates which will make it possible for 
those who most need its educating influence to attend it. 
And it is not too late for the Sabbatarians to concentrate 
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their energies in closing the liquor-shops and variety shows _ 


of Chicago. 


But suppose this is not accomplished; suppose the 


plighted faith remains broken, and the Fair is kept open the whole of last week for the Whitsuntide holidays, two- 


on Sunday, may he who believes in a quiet Sunday, and 
still more in an untarnished honor, attend it? That must 
depend on the answer which he makes to another question. 
Does he wish the Fair to fail or to succeed? Does he 
think the morals of America will be best promoted by the 
failure or the success of the Fair; by its failure because 
of the dishonor which has been put upon it, or by its suc- 
cess despite that dishonor? We have pondered this ques- 
tion seriously. We can understand the conscience of the 
men who desire to bear their witness against this dishonor 
by making the Fair a failure as great as its conception was 
glorious. But we think they are mistaken. The World’s Fair, 
despite the dishonor which those intrusted with its manage- 
ment have brought upon it, is a great National school. By 
reason of its realization to the eye of the finer ideals of 
architecture, by reason of its world-wide illustration of the 
arts brought together and exhibited for the first time to a 
multitude of people, by reason of the people themselves 


there assembled, by reason of the intellectual and religious 


Congresses which accompany it, it will create new standards 
and set new ambitions aglow. It will be, for the next six 
months, a National university, in which a whole people 
may be educated, and which will bear its fruit in the next 
twenty-five years in a finer architecture, a richer intellec- 
tual activity, and possibly in a larger moral and spiritual 
life. 

For these reasons the Fair is dear to all Americans who 
see what it means, not only to the eye, but to the mind and 
soul of the country. That such an enterprise should be 
tainted in any way with dishonor, and, instead of being an 
unstained disclosure of the higher mind of the country, 
should be made the occasion of a dishonest act, brings a 
shock to the conscience of the Nation. But it will be a 
mistake to act under the influence of a sudden impulse, as 
though the whole Fair were a public dishonor because it 
has been tainted with dishonor by a single act of its 
management. The people of the United States must find 
some way of separating the Fair from the Directors, and 
visiting upon them, and not upon it, their righteous 
indignation. This noble enterprise ought not to be 
sacrificed by the action of a few men who in no way 
represent the moral conscience of the United States. 
Those who believe in National honor may well leave the 
law to enforce that honor on a Board of Directors who 
have been oblivious of it. It ought to be possible for the 
law officers to compel them to keep their contract with the 
people of the United States. If that contract is violated, 
it ought to be ‘possible for the law to hold them personally 
and pecuniarily responsible for the money which they are 
expending in violation of the condition on which it was given 
to them. 

But if the law fails, what then? We answer that 
it is rarely wise for men by individual action or by 
great combinations to attempt to punish a wrong-doing 
which a defective law allows to go unpunished. This is 
not one of those rare occasions. It is not, in our judg- 
ment, the duty of the individual to visit on the Nation the 
disgrace which attaches only to the few, by an endeavor to 
destroy a great educational institution because in one re- 
spect, however important, it has been misconducted. Let 
us unite to make the Fair a great success, and visit the 
penalty of broken faith, not on the people of the United 
States, to whom the Fair belongs, but on the men who 
have broken faith with the people. 
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English Legislation 


With the adjournment of the House of Commons over 


thirds of an ordinary session of Parliament comes to an 


end, and at this juncture it is usually possible to form 


some estimate of what will be the result of the session in 
This is possible because bills 
which have not passed their preliminary stages by Whit- 
suntide are not likely to get forward between then and the 


prorogation at the end of August or early in September. 


Never in the history of Parliament has the House of Com- 


mons been kept closer to work than it has been in the 


weeks which have intervened between the beginning of 
February and the middle of May. And yet there is but 
little actual legislation to show for all this work. The 
Home Rule Bill is in committee, and up to Whitsuntide, 
after eight or nine days of excited discussion, and almost 
endless marching in and out of the division lobbies, and 
several applications of the closure, one solitary amend- 
ment had been accepted by the Government, and two out 
of the forty clauses of the bill had been adopted, so far as 
the House of Commons is concerned. The only other 
important measure which has made any real headway is 
the bill amending the law as to employers’ liability in case 
of accidents, greatly in the interest of the workmen. For 
the rest, all the Radical measures promised in the Queen’s 
Speech, promptly introduced and carried through their 
initial stages, are now no nearer the House of Lords than 
they were when Parliament adjourned for the Easter vaca- 
tion. Neither the Welsh Suspensory Bill, the Liquor 
Traffic Local Veto Bill, the measure for facilitating the 
registration of voters and shortening the period of residence 
necessary for qualification, nor the Parish Councils Bill, 
has reached its committee stage, and it now looks as 
though most of these measures, for the present session at 
any rate, will have to be abandoned. The Radicals will 
make a great endeavor to pass the Registration Bill, for 
they now realize that another general election is close upon 
them. For the same reason the Conservatives and the 
Unionists will do all they can to retard the measure and so 
to occupy the time of the House with the remaining stages 
of the Home Rule Bill that it will be next to impossible to 
take up the Registration Bill with any hope of ping it 
through Parliament in the present session. 

Mr. Gladstone, by the adroit use to which he put the 
earlier weeks of the session, was enabled to half fulfill all 
the more important promises and pledges which were 
made in his behalf at the general election last summer ; 
while private members on the Radical benches, with the 
support of the Government, have been able to do the same 
in regard to the more advanced proposals which could not 
as yet be made Government measures. This has been 
done with the question of payment of members of Parlia- 
ment, with the eight-hour day, and with the demand for re- 
form in the antiquated, almost feudalistic, method of 
appointing the county magistrates; and should it be the 
fate of the Government to have to make an early appeal to 
the electorate, their friends can point to a direct or an in- 
direct attempt to carry, in one form or another, most of the 
proposals in the Newcastle Radical programme. From 
this point of view an English Government was never in a 
better position with the democracy. Under any circum- 


stances, Mr. Gladstone was not likely to lose any of the 
support of the electors of this class; but by his manage- 
ment of the business of the House of Commons during the 
present session he has greatly tightened his hold upon them. 
His danger now lies with the middle-class electors. Many 
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of these have been gradually parting company from him 
during the last twelve or thirteen years. Their movement 
from the old Liberalism to the new Conservatism is still 
going on, and it will be greatly accentuated by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent concessions to the demands of the advo- 
cates of the eight-hour day, his attitude and that of his 
party towards the question of the payment of members of 
Parliament, by the new Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
above all by the increase in the income tax which has 
marked Sir William Harcourt’s first year as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

When the House of Commons resumed this week after 
the Whitsuntide vacation, it settled down again to the 
committee stage of the Home Rule Bill. 
will have to be done, and some days may elapse before it 
reaches the crucial point of the bill. This is to be found 
in the ninth clause—that providing for the retention of the 
Trish members at Westminster. On this clause there is 
undoubtedly some disagreement among Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters in the House of Commons and in the press, and 
the division in committee when the clause is reached will 
show what foundation there is for the statement made by 


Mr. Labouchere in “ Truth,” that a certain number of the 


Cabinet have declared that “they would rather break up 
the Government than yield on this point.” There may be 
a new development of much importance when the ninth 
clause is reached, but we still hold to the opinion that 
neither this clause nor those dealing with the financial ar- 
rangements between the two countries will be allowed to 


wreck the bill in the House of Commons, whatever may . 
the case in the temper in which the Supreme Court 


befall it in the House of Lords. 
Artisans but Artists 


There is in every art, profession, or calling, a soul and 
a body: a spirit or ideal, and a method or skill. Some- 
times a man sees very clearly the end of his vocation, and 
is loyal to its highest aims, but lacks the corresponding 
power of execution; and we say of him that he has noble 
aspirations but lacks the ability to turn them to account. 
Sometimes a man has a very slight hold on the ideals of 
his craft, but wonderful dexterity in the use of its materials ; 
and we say of him that he is a fine mechanician but lacks 
the spirit of an artist. The real artist in any profession 
sees clearly and executes adequately; he has not only a 
distinct vision of the ideal, but is able to realize and dis- 
close that ideal to others. It is a mistake to suppose that 
artists are limited to the use of the brush, the chisel, and 
the pen. That which makes a man an artist is not the 
materials with which he works, but the spirit in which and 
the skill with which he deals with them. Thereare artists 
at the bar: men whose presentation of cases has. the fine 


construction, the harmony of parts, the finish and complete- 


ness, of a work of art. There are artists in the pulpit: men 
who, like Bishop Brooks, have a clear vision of the truth, 
and give their presentation of that vision the beauty and 
Symmetry of the noblest writing. There are men and 
women who are artists in life: who have noble aims and 
embody those aims in dignity of character, charm of man- 
hers, and perfection of taste in their surroundings, The 
artist is not a mere lover of beauty for the pleasure it 
imparts ; he is a lover of the ideal, who has so far won his 


way into the heart of that ideal that a part of its perfec- 


tion has become his own. He who pursues perfection 
along any path—the path of business as well as of art—is 


on the road to become an artist. God touches nothing 


which does not become beautiful, from the fern hidden in 
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the woods to the sunset that seems to glorify a hemi- 
sphere. He is the great artist, in whose hands righteous- 


ness becomes beauty ; his children ought so to conceive 
of their tasks as to perform them as artists, not as artisans. 
Nothing is perfect until it becomes beautiful. 


% 


‘Trial by Mass-Meeting 


An instructive contrast is afforded by the ecclesiastical 
trial of Professor Briggs and the civil trial of the Geary _ 
Law. The Geary Law is brought before a comparatively ' 
small number of men, chosen for their expert knowledge 
and their judicial temper. The Judge from California, 
where the public feeling against the Chinese is hottest, de- 
clares the law unconstitutional ; the Judge from Massachu- 
setts, where the feeling against the Geary Law is hottest, 
declares it constitutional; and though the decision of the 
Court doubtless dissatisfies a great many, the people of 
the United States acquiesce, and cordially set themselves 


to study the question how they can undo the practical in- 


justice which the enforcement of the law will produce. 
The case of Professor Briggs is brought before a mass- 
meeting. Few of its members possess any expert knowl- 
edge on the subject matter involved ; fewer still possess a 
judicial temper. Almost to a man they have gone 
to Washington to vote for or against Dr. Briggs; 
almost to a man they were elected as Briggs or anti- 
Briggs men. It is doubtful whether in the whole 
Assembly a score of men could be found who approach 


approached the case submitted to it. The Moderator, 
answering to the Chief Justice, is an avowed partisan, and 
leaves the chair that he may swell by his vote the majority 


for his party. As a result, whatever decision is reached 


by the Assembly, no real conclusion of the questions in 
volved will be reached in the Church. Professor Briggs 
may be turned out, but no one will be convinced that jus- 
tice has been done, or even that ecclesiastical law has 
been observed. And men who believe with him will con- 
tinue to preach and to teach exactly as they did before. 
Ecclesiastical trials, however conducted, are foreign to 
the spirit of the New Testament ; trial by mass-meeting is 
foreign to the spirit of modern civilization. Anda.method 
which contravenes both the spirit of the New Testament 
and the spirit of modern civilization cannot fail to bring 
dishonor, if not contempt, upon the organization which 
insists upon retaining and employing it, especially when it 
does so in a party spirit and for partisan ends. If Dr. 
Briggs should be acquitted by the General Assembly, the 
conservatives will not hold him guiltless ; if he is convicted, 
the liberals will not hold him guilty. Each party will con- 
tinue to interpret the Confession of Faith exactly as they 
did before. What sort of a trial is that which decides 


nothing? 
Bes 


Under the title “ The Liverpool Pulpit” a unique experiment 
in Christian union has been going on in England for more than 
a year—a religious journal conducted by a trio of ministers, one 
of whom is an Anglican, one a Baptist, and one a Unitarian. These 
editors announce that no doctrinal test will be applied to any 
sermon which is offered for publication. It is required simply to 
be reverent in tone, free from intolerance, and of literary merit. 
Under this broad charter Roman Catholics as well as Protest- 
ants of various kinds preach through the pages of the “ Liver- 
pool Pulpit,” which is devoted to Christian economics as well as 
Christian union. Its existence in a great commercial center 
seems to intimate a conviction that these two causes are insep- 
arable. 
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A Chat about Model Tenements 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


T the time when the corner-stone of 
the new Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine was laid, a clergyman made 
in the pulpit a remark which was 
widely quoted. It was to the effect 
that the money it will cost to build 
that Cathedral might a good deal 
better be spent in building model 
tenements for the poor. Without 


going into the ethics of the old dis- 


cussion of zstheticism vs. utility, a little personal experience 
which has certain bearings on the discussion may prove not 
unprofitable. It grew out of a chat with a gentleman who 
is closely connected with the management of New York’s 
first model tenement-house experiment—the block erected 
by Mr. Cutting and others in Seventy-second Street. The 
clergyman’s remark being recalled, it naturally suggested 
a question as to the financial character of model tenement- 
house investments. | 

“ That is a question easily answered,” replied the gentle- 
man. “Our stock is actually in demand. This may 
surprise you as much as its discovery did me, for I 
chanced upon it. You see, one of our stockholders died, 
and in settling the estate I knew it would be necessary to 
dispose of that stock. I wondered where I should place it, 
and went to the executor about it. His answer was that 
I need not worry about that, as that stock was already 
spoken for. And who do you suppose was the purchaser ? 
So prudent a business man as D. O. Mills. It was not a 
matter of sentiment with Mr. Mills, but of business. You 
see, we pay our ordinary small dividend with great regular- 
ity. What people of large wealth are looking for here in 
New York is an investment with ‘ gilt-edged’ real estate 
security. They are satisfied with a moderate return. I 
have no doubt that, if the right person could be found to 
take the responsibility of management, millions might be 
raised to build model tenement-houses.” 

So, then, what is needed is not to save money by refusing 
to build cathedrals, but to find ‘a responsible party of the 
right sort ”—as the advertisements say—to shoulder the 
management and undertake the worries. Such a “ party,” 
the conditions of the case suppose, must be a benevolent 
millionaire of leisure, filled with the enthusiasm of human- 
ity, and ready himself to invest largely in the experiment 
as “a guarantee of good faith.” When once everything is 
systematized, model tenement-houses are probably no 
harder to manage than any other kind of real estate invest- 
ment. Perhaps they are even easier. But the getting 
started on the right track is attended by no little difficulty. 
To be a success financially, model tenement-houses must 
be run strictly on business principles. Worthy cases of 
distress, as was insisted on by the gentleman quoted, must 
be cared for in some other way than by allowing them to 
become a charge on the income of the enterprise. Favor- 
itism in the way of permitting this one and that one 
to “get behind in the rent” is no real. kindness, since it 
demoralizes habits of: prompt payment all the way through. 

Then to secure the right tenants in the first place is not 
easy if the “charity ” side of the enterprise is conspicuous. 
It affronts proper American self-respect. Next, there 
must be no hard-and-fast class lines. The gentleman said 
that at the start of the Cutting experiment some of the 
stockholders objected to a certain tenant on the ground 
that he was not “a laboring man ” because he was a clerk 
in a public office—an “ office-holder.” Their idea was that 
to have a right to live in a model tenement-house a man’s 


living should come from soiling his hands with actual dirt. . 


This tenant soiled his with ink. Investigation proved, 
however, that this too aristocratic tenant earned about 
$60 a month, while many other tenants, genuine “ laboring 
men ” because they were mechanics, earned $100 a month 


and upwards. This discovery ended all objection to the 
office-holder. | 

The gentleman went on to mention some curious com- 
petitions that at times had given friends of the enterprise 
momentary anxiety. Once, for example, a block of cheaply 
built houses was put up in the neighborhood. They did 
not offer anything like the substantial advantages of the 
Cutting block, but each house had one conspicuous stained- 
glass window. A partial exodus of tenants. took place, 
attracted by that stained glass. Its glitter was only transi- 
tory, however, and many of these same tenants in time 
moved back. 

The designation “ model,’’ too, has its drawbacks. Some 


tenants infer from it that the abatement of all the minor .- 


nuisances of life is included in the contract. For example, 
the management has been appealed to in more than one 
instance, and that with a persistence which no explanations 
could satisfy, to prevent the small boys of the neighbor- 
hood from marching up and down the street pounding tin 
pans. A model tenement-house system that did not police 


the street for the suppression of the small boy was held to 
be a misnomer and a fraud. 


In this connection it is interesting to note a unique ex- 
hibit at the Chicago Fair—one which has not so far had 
the benefit of wide newspaper advertising. This exhibit 
is “a model workingman’s home,” a duplicate of the many 
homes of that class for which Philadelphia is famed. The 
Philadelphia City Council patriotically appropriated $3,000 
toward the cost of putting it up (opposite the Irish village), 
and the extra expense—owing to the high price of labor in 
Chicago, and the cost of transporting the material from 
Philadelphia—is to be met by private subscriptions. The 
cost of such a house in Philadelphia, one of a type very 
familiar to residents of that city, is $2,500, and this in- 
cludes the land. This model house at the Fair covers a lot 
16 by 43 feet. Its front is plain but attractive, of red 
compressed brick and Bedford rock. A flight of four steps 
leads to the tiny hall and miniature staircase, the entrance 
having double doors. On the first floor are three rooms: 
a parlor, 18 feet 7 inches by 9 feet 1 inch; a dining-room, 
10 feet 1 inch by 12 feet 2 inches; and a kitchen, 9g feet 
6 inches by 7 feet 4 inches. The parlor has a walnut 


cabinet, a ‘“‘corniced”’ ceiling, and a niche; the dining: 


room, a pretty little china-closet; and the kitchen, a sta- 
tionary brick range, with hot and cold water, and room for 
coal-bins. On the west side of the house runs a veranda 
six feet wide. On the second floor are two sleeping-rooms, 
a sitting-room, and a bath-room. Their size can be guessed 


from the dimensions of the rooms below. The sitting- 


room has an overleaning bay window 4 feet deep, while one 
has been added to the rear sleeping-room to break the 
monotony of the straight lines. It may be added that a 
basement runs the whole length of the house. : 
This house cannot be called spacious, and, indeed, might — 
‘by the wealthy be sneered at as “snug;” but when one 
thinks that it takes only $2,500 to own it, and compares it 
with the ordinary tenement-house accommodations of other 
large cities, one cannot restrain a feeling of admiration for 
a city which offers many such homes for such a price. 
What nobler exhibit could any city make at a World’s Fair 
than a model of the exceptional home advantages it offers 
to people of moderate means? For these advantages are 
not confined to the so-called “laboring man.” A clergy- 
man, who, after years passed as a sojourner, has recently 
located in Philadelphia for life, was met by the pleasant 
surprise that he could expect to move immediately into his 
own home, at a cost of only about $5,000 (though the 
house is located in a pleasant quarter), which $5,000 he 
could meet by installments but a little larger than a rent- 
charge elsewhere. | 
Here is one of the often unthought-of advantages of 
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model tenement-house enterprises, and of model homes at 
small cost as in Philadelphia—that they induce others to 
make similar investments from purely business reasons, 
because such an investment can be madeto pay. The 
competition with model tenements and model homes brings 
down the rent and price of other tenements and other 
homes. ‘This competition also compels better building 
and the addition of more comforts and conveniences in all 
houses offered to the public. This is simply the applica- 
tion of a general law governing this practical sort of 
philanthropy. An example in point is the admirable work 
of the Workingmen’s Loan Association of Boston, of which 
Robert Treat Paine is President. This Association. be- 


lieves that credit is often a necessity of the poor, and ad- 


vances money on as reasonable rates as good business 
policy will permit on the security of a chattel mortgage. 
The result is that borrowers can, as a rule, get much better 
terms than before from ordinary lenders. It was a ques- 
tion to these lenders of giving these better terms or of 
losing custom. 

If business men of philanthropic disposition realized 
how much good is done indirectly as well as directly by 
such enterprises as model tenements and model homes, 
conducted on strictly business principles, there would be 
much more money seeking this form of investment than 
there is to-day. ! 
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The Mission of Monsignor Satolli to 
this Country 


Its Causes and Probable Results 
By a Roman Catholic Layman 


. Father Flynn, of Morristown, N. J., has recently pub- 
lished a book which he modestly terms “The History of a 
Parish.” He might have termed it perhaps more truly 
“The History of the Church in America,” for, although he 
deals only with the incidents which have occurred in the 
neighborhood of Morristown and its outlying districts, he 
in fact recounts the struggles and battles of the Catholic 
Church throughout the whole country, pictured in this 
particular spot. 

In the early history of this country the position o 
Catholic immigrants was most melancholy. They were 
almost debarred the spiritual support of their Church; priests 
were but few, and churches none. In this particular 
district, however—one of the first colonized after the Rev- 
olutionary War—there settled down a number of French 
officers who had been associated with Lafayette, and, side 
by side with these, other foreign families coming from 
the French colonies and Cuba, who constituted among 
themselves a Catholic coterie. Among these were the 
Beauplains, Bois-aubins, the Thebauds, Basmont Roche- 
Fermoy, Cornet de St. Cyr, the Blanchets, and many others. 
The only religious privileges they enjoyed were the occa- 
sional visits of a Jesuit Father or a priest from St. Peter’s, 
Barclay Street, New York City. 

_ In addition to these emigrés there was a large Irish con- 
tingent under Washington’s command, so large that we 
find him providing by special order that St. Patrick’s Day 
be observed in the army as a holiday. Here, then, as 
Father Flynn observes, was a harvest with no gatherers. 
The first. relief came from foreign sources. French 
priests driven out of France by the French Revolution were 
among the earliest helpers in the field. So that, in order 
to understand recent events, we must bear in mind that 
the first efforts of Catholicism in this country were essen- 
tially a missionary enterprise, presenting a strong contrast 
to the early Protestant settlers, who brought their ministers 
and their Bibles and began at once the full practice of 
their religious worship. 

The result of this early period has been reflected upon 
the history of the Church down to the present time. It 
has produced certain racial sympathies whereby our faith 
has come to be regarded rather as an exotic than a natural 
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growth of this land. In many places it has been and is 
now essentially the Church of the Irish race ; its congre- 
gations, its priests, and its bishops being in many instances | 
all of Irish birth or origin. __ 

Everything which tends to keep alive in the immigrant 
a lively interest in Old World questions prevents his 
assimilation as a component part of the body politic here. 
A Church where he is constantly reminded by inflamma- 
tory harangues of the wrongs of his country and race, or 
where, as in the case of the German, the echoes of his old 
home come back to him in sermons delivered in his native 
language—all such incidents hinder the process which 
transforms the immigrant into the citizen. But the action of 
time blots out in the children and grandchildren these 
racial sympathies. Meantime, while the process has been 
going on, the Catholic Church in this country has re- 
mained more or less missionary in its attitude. Canon law 
is almost unknown, so much so that many persons are 
ignorant in what this jurisprudence consists. It is in effect 
the common law of the Church. It defines and limits the 
relations of priests and people, bishops and priests, and 
the supreme jurisdiction which the Holy See exercises 
over all the Church. 

In the missionary stage of the Church this law was 
almost unknown in this country. The attitude of bishops 
to priests and of priests to people was contained in the 
formula, “ Sic volo, sic jubeo.” An authentic anecdote of a 
late Archbishop illustrates this. A priest in his diocese 
was suspended, and appealed to Rome. After a lapse of 
several years the Bishop received a missive ordering him 
to restore the priest to his functions. The Bishop sent for 
him and said, “ Your appeal has succeeded, and I am 
ordered to restere you; I now restore you—but I suspend 
you again!” 

It would not be difficult to cite instances in which the 
conduct of priests toward their people has been just as 
One 
such instance has just been decided by Monsignor Satolli, 
who has restored to W. B. Bowen, of West Chester, Pa., his 
pew in cburch of which he had been deprived for sending 
During the missionary 
period such instances are passed by, but when the Church 
grows to national proportions it is necessary to guard 
against such incidents by invoking the canon law and 
providing a tribunal for its enforcement. 

It follows, from the missionary character of the Church 
during this period, that nearly all its early priests were of 
foreign extraction, and that down to the present time a large 
proportion are foreign born. Gradually the seminaries 
are turning out young men who, born of American parents, 
commence their ministry wholly uninfluenced by Old 
World ideas; and to such, in the future, the welfare of the 
Church may safely be committed. But the troubles of 
recent date, and which have evoked the action by the 
Holy Father, result from the incapacity of those born in 
other countries to adapt themselves to the American ideal. 
If the Catholic Church has not increased in numbers much 
beyond the numerical increase of population, it is largely 
to be attributed to the dislike of Old World methods sa 
prevalent in this country, and because some of these men, 
however blameless their lives, have in their ministration 
exhibited the Church in a light not grateful to the Ameri- 
can mind. 

The mission of Monsignor Satolli to this country puts 
an end to the missionary period of the Church in the 
United States. It constitutes a supreme tribunal to which 
priests, bishops, and archbishops must submit. It provides 
a check upon that human willfulness to which the best of 
men are subject when clothed with uncontrolled authority, 
and it constitutes the Church as a perfect organization in 
which justice will be administered to the highest and the 
lowest without favor or delay. | 


It used to be said that every community has the crimi- 
nals it deserves, and so it may be said that every commu- 
nity has the newspapers it deserves.—C. D. Warner. 
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A Decoration 
‘By Francis Sterne Palmer 


“We're left of those who went where Lee 
Made plain the way 
At last to peace, and so you see 
That only our old heads are free 
To wear ‘the gray.’ 


And now, when Soldiers’ Day comes round, 
These Southern flowers 

Shall decorate each lonely mound, 

And grace with equal grief the ground 
For Yours, for Ours. 


But what for us who lived through fray 
And flying shot ? 

Are there no blossoms sweet and gay 

To heal our wounds and drive away 
Thoughts best forgot ? 


Ah, yes! for here’s a garland fair 
And warm awaits me— 

My daughter, sirs !—and see, her hair 

Lies on my arm, and, shining there, 
Decorates me.” | 
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How People Live 


XVII.—On an Erie Canal-Boat 
By P. A. Ellson 


A pair of canal-boats tossing at an elevator dock, or 
lying along the tow-path at the back streets of a city, do 
not tempt the passer-by to envy the dwellers in their 
cabins. The sunbonneted women and roughly dressed 
men seen about their decks, and the disreputable crowd 
that hangs over bridge railings and on stairways along 
the canal, rather suggest the question, “Ts there any good 
here ?” 

Acquaintance shows that among these canal-boat cabins 
are comfortable homes. Each boat has one fair-sized 
living-room, well lighted and easily ventilated, berths in 
smaller rooms opening from this, and in the bow other 
cabins and berths for the men. Boats on this canal are 
usually run in pairs, and the cabins of both boats used 
as the family home. 

In one corner of the living-room the kitchen range and 
its belongings may be shut from sight by sliding doors, 
while the endless cupboards, drawers, and boxes fitted 
about the sides of the room show how space may be 
utilized, and a housekeeper’s work made more easy by 
convenient surroundings. The “ dooryard ” of these homes 
stretches across New York State. 

One canal captain said of his wife, ‘“‘ She don’t take no 
back seat makin’ bread!”’ From our own experience we 
can add that this Mrs. Captain need not take the back seat 
in any class for common cookery. Many of these cabins 
are'as neat as good housekeeping can make them, and the 
families have plenty of good food, neatly served. 

A full crew for a pair of canal-boats consists of five men, 


including the captain ; and most fortunate is a captain who 


can secure one reliable man to go with him during a season. 
If young lads belong to the family, they may take the place 
of drivers, and an older son or brother help in managing 
the boats. ‘The steersman’s wheel, or rudder, is never left 
while boats are in motion on the canal, and Erie boats run 
day and night; but during a “trip” nearly one-half the 
time is spent at city docks and in ‘the tow” on the Hud- 
son River. ‘Two, sometimes three, of a hired crew are left 
when boats leave the tow-path, at Albany, and others found 
to take their places when needed on the return. 

There is acertain isolation in canal life, spite of the con- 
stant meeting of boats, traveling together in “ the tow,” and 
crowding into slips. With the canal-boat Lenox we came 
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Next our own boats lay a pair carrying cargoes of wheat. 
Two well-appearing, pleasant-spoken young men had 
charge of these boats, and with them was a young woman, 
ladylike in dress and bearing, and quiet in speech. Our 
captain had occasion to talk with the young men as they 
were arranging for the night, otherwise the people on our 
boats held no more communication with them than do 
dwellers on city streets with their neighbors, a we 
could step from our deck to theirs. 

On the deck of a “light boat ” beyond these, a matronly 
woman, clad in black silk, with elaborate jet trimmings, 
watched a pretty, fair-haired young girl who laughed and | 
danced about with a pet rooster. The antics were very 
funny, and both chicken and child seemed to be happy. 
While smiling at the maneuvers of this pair we listened to 
the story of a grasshopper that went a whole “ trip,” con- 
tent to eat cabbage-leaves and hide away in the wood rack 
to sleep, and we were assured that the entire crew missed 
Sir Grasshopper when he at last skipped away. 

_ In another tier some acquaintances of our captain, an 
elderly couple, sat at the door of their cabin. They had 
been “boating” all their lives, were plain, common-sense 
people, and their son was a strong, honest, fine-looking man, 
such as one might meet at a well-to-do farm-house. Their 
boats were as neat and snug as any farmcottage. An awn- 


ing stretched over each cabin, and a hammock swinging 


with the toss of the water, suggested hours of leisure and 
rest. 

In some tiers we saw forlorn specimens of humanity, 
and boats and belongings that showed thriftless neglect. 
In the cabin of one scow a woman was fatally ill. Those 
who are accustomed to light steps, low-spoken words, and 
quiet surroundings in a sick-room can never understand 
what it means to die in a canal-boat cabin at a South 
Street dock. The husband of the dying woman looked 


“hard ;” one wondered if she might not be as well dead 


and away from him as to be alive and stay by him. 

Night shut out our view, and in early morning a tug 
towed the Lenox to Atlantic Basin; for three days she was 
moored alone, in the shadow of a Russian steamer, and her 
companions of the South Street slip were seen no more. 

Floating on the canal, boats rarely meet or pass without 
a “Good-morning, captain,” and a word about rates of — 
freight. If the dwellers on the boats chance to be friends, 
the women come from their cabin, and, walking along the 
deck, visit fast, and exchange “ news ” as long as questions | 
and answers can be heard. When boats lie at the same 
dock, there may be “calls” between the cabins, but no 
one can be sure when or where to find a canal-boat home. 
It floats away any hour—may steal up some creek or river, 
hide behind an elevator, or be crowded away from its 
moorings by a puffing freight steamer. 

Days spent along the tow-path go by as steadily as the plod 
of the mules’ feet, the monotony broken only by locks, an 
occasional halt at ‘lock groceries to add to the stock of pro- 
visions, or the hurried visit with a passing friend. Each 
floating home is a little world of its own; children push 
their doll-carts about the decks, swing under the awnings, 
and chatter about their games. Mothersdothe needful work 
as mothers do on land, and the men who are off duty sleep 
or gather about the steersman’s wheel and tell boating 
stories. 

A country friend once said, “I never knew any other - 
time or place quite so lonesome as a farm-house about four 
o’clock on a hot afternoon, when the flies buzz, and the 
men and boys are all down in the back lot.” That coun- 
try friend might find an Erie canal-boat equally “ lone- 
some” as it slowly floats; but to one who is weary of 
hurry and rush there is a charm in the free, careless life. 

Some canal families live on their boats year after year, 
having no other home, and spend winters in New York, 
get work with their boats about the harbor, or lie in Erie 
Basin, at Staten Island, or in some slip. In these winter 
canal towns one may be as neighborly as one likes, or be 
quite independent. Other families winter in Buffalo or 
along the line of the canal wherever they may choose to 
“tie up.” Those who have homes on shore close their 
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cabins as city people close their houses during summer 
outings. 
Our acquaintance has shown one peculiarity among this 
boating people. We heard of women who had left one 
husband and found another without a Chicago divorce; we 
met a few who were widows; but the “spinster” is an 
unknown quantity in canal society. Among the wander- 
ing drivers and steersmen there may be bachelors, but 
many captains look upon this class merely as Tom, Jim, 
and Jack, asking no questions about family life, expecting 
to watch them enough to have their work done for the ten 
or twelve days as boats float between the large cities; then 


Tom and Jim join the crowd on bridge railings or dis- 


appear with Jack to “hunt for a job.” 

Hired boat-hands are often unreliable from their habit 
of drinking ; but, as we have known them, canal-men, on 
the whole, do not drink more than other men. The driv- 
ers stop at saloons along the tow-path ; a drinking steers- 
man rarely drinks while at work. At the end of a “ trip,” 
in Buffalo, Albany, or New York, drunken boatmen gather 
for a carouse to last until their money isspent. The lack 
of home life undoubtedly has its effect on canal Toms and 
Jacks, as it has upon other vagabonds. At least one rail- 
‘road official must have sympathy for a canal captain, judg- 
ing from this telephone message recently received at an 
office at the end of a division, twenty-four hours after the 
departure of the paycar: ‘Can you. send me one sober 
man?. I have three men half-drunk; if I could get one, 
sober, to put into the crew, we might start out our train.” 


But during the last twenty years there has been as much 


gain among boatmen in the line of temperance as among 
any class of men. Civilization is reaching into the cabins 
as fast as into homes on land. | 

On the canal, most reliable men hire boats from firms or 
buy on mortgage and work for themselves; the worthless 
men hire out, and do their work in a worthless way. 
Not all hired canal-men are worthless. ‘Sam is one of 
us,” was our introduction to one hired steersman; and, 
looking at Sam, we saw only an ungainly figure, slow in 
motion and silent. After weeks of boating with Sam at 
the wheel, we looked at his sad, quiet face, watched his 
slow motion that was always sure, and saw a man whom we 
were glad to call friend. 

Sam is well connected; his grandfather was a graduate 
of Yale College, and he has relatives among scholars and 
wealthy men of the State. He owns a farm, has been 
captain of boats, and said, “ I take no risks, and at present 
rates of freight I make as much money as the captain 
does. I began on the canal when I was a boy, and when 
summer comes I like the boat.” | 

Sam’s wife has spent many seasons with him on the 
canal, but she does not like the life. The women, gen- 
erally, do not like boating as the men do. The woman has 
her daily round of cooking and work, and is less out-of- 
doors ; the men live on deck, often sleeping with only an 
awning between them and the sky. Then the feminine 
heart is strongly attached to a pretty chair, covered 
with a pretty tidy tied with a pretty ribbon bow, and 
there is little room for these things in the canal cabin. 

The lines of aristocracy are as clearly drawn on the 
canal map as they are on the map of any town. The captain 
and captain’s wife are superior to a steersman, and a steers- 
man is a Class above the driver. The latest I learned on 


this subject concerned a youth of whom his aunt said, 


“‘ He is too proud to work on a horse boat; he never goes 
with anything but a canal steamer.” | 

This life may tend to make people selfish ; there cannot 
be neighborhood ties and the sympathetic help that those 
ties bring; but canal-boat men seem generally more polite 
to each other than other workingmen, and in a crowd or 
a“ jam” they are, as a rule, readily helpful. 

I need not say that canal people are not college-bred, 
but the newspaper and an occasional book or magazine find 
their way into their cabins. One must not look among 
these boats for the pleasant ways and speeches of “good 
society ;” one may look for a certain kind consideration, 
= for qualities that make true men and women, and find 

em, 
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The Growth of Socialism 
By Bolton Hall 


We hear a great deal about the increasing drift towards 
Socialism as indicated by laws for State legislation of in- 
dustry. This supposed tendency is a trouble to Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. Investigation will show, however, that in 
reality no such drift exists; the current seems rather to 
be setting the other way. What looks like a socialistic 
tendency in legislation is simply an attempt to meet new 
conditions by a partial application of old specifics. Space 
is not available to examine our own legislation in detail, 
but a few words on Spencer’s essays on “ The New Tory- 
ism” and “ The Coming Slavery ” will illustrate this point. 
Spencer refers with grief to fifteen English acts passed 
from 1860 to 1864; being two extensions of the Factories 
Act to include certain trades; acts regulating prices of 
gas, truancy, two for vaccination, hire of public convey- 
ances, drainage, employment of women, coal mines, author- 
ized pharmacopeeia, two for local improvement, bake- 
houses, and inspection of food. © 

All these, except those for the hire of conveyances, em- 
ployment of women, for coal mines, bake-houses, and 
inspection of food, are applicable to conditions which were 
not dreamed of a hundred years ago, and even these five 
appear to have been intended to correct abuses which have 
become serious only on account of the nineteenth-century 
crowding of cities and growth of factory life. 

From 1880 to 1883 Spencer finds eleven Socialist Acts 
of Parliament; they are: for regulating advance notes on 
sailors’ wages, for the safety of ships, compulsory educa- 
tion, excise, trade reports, electricity, public baths, lodg- 
ings, cheap trains, payment of wages, and further inspection 
of bake-houses. 

Now, compare these, one by one (to take our samples 
mostly from incidental mention in the same essays), with 
the press gang law which, up to the middle of this century, 
enslaved the sailor; with the fifteenth-century law which 
prohibited captains from setting out in the winter; with 
the law favoring education by benefit of clergy; laws 
fixing the price and quality of beer; prohibiting the export 
of gold; with the laws which, up to 1824, forbade the 


building of factories more than ten miles from the Royal 


Exchange, regulated the minimum time for which a journey- 
man might be retained and the number of sheep a tenant 
might keep, and, finally, those fixing the maximum wages of 
laborers and size and price of the loaf. All these laws, of 
which the type is the fourteenth-century régime restricting 
diet as well as dress, aimed, like the present laws, to correct 
what seemed to be abuses. They have all passed away. 

How unreasonable, then, to pick out a few from over 
eighteen thousand laws to which New York subjects its 
citizens, and, because under conditions a hundred times 
more complicated than those of our ancestors, they restrain 
personal liberty in various respects, or provide for State 
management, to say that they are advances in the path of 
Socialism ! 

The fact is that the growing pressure of misery, the 
growing perception that monopolies are infringements of 
the rights of the people, and that wealth is unnaturally dis- 
tributed, lead those who see no better remedy hesitatingly 
to apply ancient expedients for the cure of evils either new 
in themselves or newly perceived. Let us look at the 
truth, although one can only regret that Socialism is not 
growing, because, if it were, it would be the first sign of 
that berserker rage which is sure to follow upon a univer- - 


sal appreciation of the deep evil of our present social con- 


ditions. 


Thou alone 
Keepest judgment for Thine own ; 
Only unto Thee is known 


What to pity, what to blame ; 
How the fierce temptation came ; 
What is honor, what is shame. 
—Alice Cary 
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A Question of Courage 
Margaret Seymour Hall 


The splendor of an African sunset was flooding the 
dreary Egyptian landscape and turning to gold the famous 
old river as the Reverend Elisha Courtney sat at the door 
of his little house and watched the long flight of the ibis 
slowly sailing westward. The tall reeds rustled and 
bowed towards the west, and his thoughts went wandering 
likewise beyond the desert hills far over thousands of miles 
of sand and rolling ocean, back to the elm-bordered streets 
and white houses of home. The restless shadoof had 
ceased lifting its buckets, the saki-wheel was resting from 
the treadmill of the buffalo. Near by the Arab boatmen 
sang as they cast the anchors of the white dahbeahs, and 
the long, wailing notes mingled strangely with his dreamy 
musings. 

The Reverend Elisha Courtney was a missionary to 
Africa, which fact might not in itself have seemed strange, 
save for the many and excellent reasons why he should 
have been something entirely different. There was a snug 
berth prepared for him in the large manufactory of his 
wealthy and childless uncle Josiah Webb, and the said 
uncle had clearly intimated an idea of his adoption as son 
and heir. Sad and sore indeed was the heart of Uncle 
Josiah upon the subject of Africa and of foreign missions 
in general, and bitter was the disappointment with which 
he changed his choice to another nephew, a plain lad, not 
over quick, but with no inconvenient, unpractical views 
about the wrongness of the world and his own duties in the 
matter, such as had come between Elisha and his earthly 
futures. 

In his native village there were various opinions on the 
subject. There were those who regarded him in the light 
of a hero, and felt that, in giving up all for an ideal, he 
had attained a height of nobility which enlarged their own 
lower horizons; on the other hand, there were those who 
looked upon him as a born fool. Unfortunately, his uncle 
belonged to this latter class. From boyhood there had 
been something dreamy and unworldly about him. He 
was one of those rare souls to whom the path of self-sacri- 
fice seems also the plainest—one who was content to give 
much and receive little. His plan of going out to help in 
the work of converting the heathen had come to him in 
the light of an inspiration. There was the preliminary 
training at the seminary, where he worked during vacations 
as farm hand, and so defrayed the modest expenses of his 
education ; then a time of probation; finally, an autumn 
Sunday, the white meeting-house packed to suffocation 
while they sang “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
‘Go forth, ye Heralds,” and the young candidates felt 
their hearts swell to bursting with religious fervor. That 
day often came back to Elisha, particularly during his early 
years, when, indeed, he stood sorely in need of help and 
inspiration. | 

His first charge was at Mansirah in the Delta, where 
he imbibed a large stock of chills together with a working 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue. He then served a term 
with the wild tribes of the Beni Hassan, and was from 
them transferred to one of the little towns on the Nile, 
where the houses were all built of black mud, and where 
the mercury frequently stood at a hundred and thirty in 


the shade. The inhabitants had three sources of revenue: © 


the small strip of arable land along the river, the groves 
of date and doiim palms, and, last, and beyond all compari- 
son richest, the Frank, in which term the native includes 
the whole vast horde of European tourists who yearly over- 
run his country—the bold, unveiled women and the men 
with strange backsheesh-giving propensities. | 

The Reverend Elisha toiled on, patiently and ceaselessly 
trying to instill into the minds of his neighbors some pri- 
mary ideas of honesty and decency. Like Daniel at the 
idolatrous court, he held the high standard of a pure life 
amid the low surroundings, and even to those darkened 
lives brought glimpses of better things. And—for all true 
work done for a high purpose carries self-sustaining power 
—there were moments of uplifted joy that were like glances 
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into another world. Perhaps, after all, he had not done 
so badly for himself when he gave up the button factory. 
Theological argument he did not attempt, but he opened 
a school in which he taught day after day to overflowing 
classes. “ Let the children go, let them go,” said the old 
sheikhs, the dervishes, the fakirs, all whose opinion carried 
weight; “shall they not learn the English tongue that 
brings gold? And the foolish dog of an infidel takes no 
backsheesh for his labor.” And at the dangers of conver- 
sion they only laughed, for what Mahometan could ever be 
shaken from the lovely tenets of the Spider and the Ass? 
Accordingly Achmet, Mustafa, little Fatmeh, Zanouba, and 
the rest came for this strange new teaching from which not 
even girls were excluded. Fellaheen from the border- 
land, Beshareen from between the Cataracts, Bedawin 
from the black tents in the desert, all were welcome, and 
the teacher soon grew to love the brown, soft-voiced crea- 


tures. 


This was during summer. With the first of November 
came steamers and dahbeahs, and the school emptied with 
startling promptness. Achmet and Mustafa were needed 
to drive the donkeys, while Zanouba and Fatmeh must 
run beside with water-jugs. All their spare moments were 
claimed by the native school, held in the ruins of a temple, | 
where they sat in a ring and learned to recite the Qu’ran 
in a high sing-song and all together. 
It was rather lonely and dreary in the little mission. 
Visitors, generally clerical, looked in from time to time, 
and once in a while some one thought to ask the minister 
to dinner. | 
One of the gayest of the parties had come up aboard 
the Amenartas. They had been carefully selected with a 
view to congeniality, and with a distinctly avowed purpose 
of avoiding the blighting influence of the famous “ dah- 
beah devil,”’ that noxious fiend who breaks up friendships 
and sets by the ears those who rashly travel upon the Nile 
together without due forethought. There were Colonel 
and Mrs. Genét from New York, the original founders, 
and their niece, Miss Elinor Wright, the beauty; there 
were the Pelham-Bronsons from Boston, renowned far and 
wide as charming companions; there were two young fe!- 
lows lately graduated from Harvard, and a clever Oxford 
man of thirty. | 
It was by the merest whim that some one suggested the 
mission. They had been for a long donkey-ride, and 
were feeling a trifle languid over afternoon tea, and the 


- idea of avisit was received with favor. ‘ We are all going 


to sleep,’ said Jim Williams, one of the Harvard men; 
‘perhaps the sight of the little duffers imbibing the alpha- 
bet will rouse us a bit.” 

“They are great humbugs, these missionaries, you 
know,” added the Oxford man; “I have seen them in > 
Turkey, and I know all about them. They come around 
in winter, when there are visitors about, and travel off in 
summer. And it’s such folly! There has never been 
known a case of a genuine Mohammedan conversion.” 

“T should not think, from the look of things, that the 
present incumbent could afford to do much in the travel- 
ing line,” answered Miss Wright, to whom his speech was, as 
usual, addressed. ‘It can’t be exactly from a mad thirst 
for pleasure that he stays here now. Isn’t it a little hard 
for us to criticise so carelessly when we know so little of 
his work or life ?” 

_ The Englishman looked at her, disagreeing but admir- 
ing. It was another instance of her instinct in favor of a 
good word for all. And what an extraordinary thing was 


the clear way in which these American women formed 


opinions of their own and advanced them even in the face 
of masculine opposition ! 

So it was the passing fancy, the thought of a moment, to 
them; but to the weary, lonely missionary this sudden 
inroad was like a glimpse of the ideal glory that tinges the 
memory of a happy past. Only one who has endured the . 
desolation of life in a barren, uncivilized land can appre- 
ciate the joy of the exile at the sight of those from home. | 
‘* My own people,” he thought, with a quick throb of joy 
and pride, as he came forward to welcome them. There 
was little to be seen, but he showed it with simplicity, and 


| 
| 
t . 
| 
| 
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then explained the deserted look of the place. ‘“ My 
classes are generally full,” he said, “ but the season has 
opened, and they are busy m mon 

“I should think you would be glad of the rest after 
such hard work,” said Mrs. Genét, graciously. “It must 
be refreshing to have time to yourself for a while.” 

He looked at her with a smile. “ Time is not of much 
value in Egypt. We have to part with a good many of 
our Western ideas when we come out here. I teach them 
when I can get them, and I am glad to have them. It is 
not like a New England school, perhaps, but it is interest- 
ing in a different way. The girls are as gentle as one 
could wish, and they are an industrious race and far from 
dull. Of course there are certain things which it is impos- 
sible to hope they will ever learn.” 

Mrs. Genét looked around the bare room. “I hope 
you will give us the pleasure of your company to dinner 
to-night,” she said, with a sudden impulse. “We leave to- 
morrow morning, but we should be glad to have you tell us 
more about your life here, if you are willing.” 

But, on returning to the dahbeah, they found that their 


plan of leaving at sunrise had been frustrated. In some 


unexplained manner the Arabs had contrived to run the 
boat on a mud flat and to shatter the steering-gear. It 
was very provoking, as there was an utter absence of re- 
morse or sense of responsibility about the boatmen, who, 
their heads prostrated to the east, were improving the op- 
portunity to do up their daily orisons all at once. 

“‘T never saw anything like it,” said Mrs. Genét, plain- 
tively. ‘They take matters so calmly, and only say, ‘ As 
God wills,’ when I try to find out how long we are likely 
to stay here.” 

However, as there was no help for it, they made the 
best of the situation, and, with many jokes, departed to 
their staterooms to dress. Neither the costumes nor the 
dinner were especially elaborate, but when one has be- 
come used to meals consisting of one course, served in a 
large earthen pot into which every one dips in common, 
meals where one blue cotton garment is full dress, then 


the garb and appurtenances of civilization present them- | 


selves in a new and dazzling light. The table itself, with 
its adornments of blue lilies and the yellow blossoms of 
the lufa, was beautiful to their guest. And a more critical 
one than he might have been satisfied with the proximity 
of Elinor Wright. 
_ She was dressed, for coolness, in white, with short 
sleeves, and slightly open at the neck. There was an 
embroidered belt clasped about her waist with a fastening of 
tiger’s claws. Some long gold pins were stuck through the 
coil of her dark hair. Nothing could have been more simple, 
but the girl’s beauty was of the undeniable sort that ren- 
ders the minor point of dress a trifle. Her soft violet 
eyes gazed thoughtfully across the table, and her sweet 
graciousness had never been more apparent. Like most 
extremely lovely and imposing-looking women, she was very 
gentle and kind, and the thought of self-denial always 
touched her deeply. 

Her opposite neighbor felt himself stirred by a new and 
strange exhilaration. Under different circumstances he 
might have been one of those genial, popular ministers 
who are always in demand as diners-out. He took his 


part well in the conversation, and his stories of the natives 


were remarkably good. After the long fast from congenial 
company his wits seemed brightened into remarkable quick- 
ness. Elinor Wright found herself wondering more and 
more. 

“It’s a dreadful pity!” she thought. ‘He is so nice 
and clever, and so good-looking, too. How can he bear 
the life? I suppose it’s his idea of duty to bury himself 
in the Libyan Desert.” 

During the days that followed she was destined to see a 
great deal more of him, for, on investigation, it proved that 
the accident was of a complicated kind and beyond the 
power of local talent to repair. The village black- 
smith was sent for, and came with his entire stock of im- 
plements hung around his waist. By his aid matters were 
rendered more hopeless than before, and the only resource 
was to send to Cairo for a workman. As the railway goes 
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but a few hundred miles up the river, and the rest of the 
journey must be made by boat, the party settled them- 
selves for at least a week of waiting. But, after all, not. 
many places are dull when every one is young and cheer- 
ful and ready to be amused. 

They made excursions into the desert, they rode 
camels, they inspected the works of the irrigating company, | 
and always the missionary was invited to make one of 
their party. 

One morning they rose before daybreak. The rosy light 
of dawn was shining through the palms and flushing the 
river as they came down to where the felucca lay moored 
to the bank. Above the trees hung one bright star— 
Fhreiha,” said the dragoman as he pointed to it. There 
was something witching and eerie about the scene. Un- 
consciously they moved and spoke softly as the fellaheen 
rowed them across towards the distant purple hills. The 
path wound up through a wild gorge where black basalt 
cliffs stood up on either hand and fossil shells strewed the — 
ground beneath their feet, where once, they say, when earth 
was young, old Ocean made its bed. 

They rested for luncheon in the shade of ruins that were 
old when history began. ‘The desert children crept softly — 
out from behind the great pillars and squatted in a row to 
watch the strange proceedings. 

As they were going into the temple they passed a woman © 
seated on the ground, her head resting against a pillar. 
Her face was veiled, but in the whole figure and the attitude . 
there was something that suggested the abandonment of 
grief. The missionary knew Oriental etiquette too well to 
speak to her, but he glanced at her uneasily, and said 
something in Arabic to one of the men. 

“‘ What is it?” asked Elinor Wright. 

‘‘ A common enough trouble,” he answered, sadly. “She 
was married to the village sheikh, and he has grown tired © 
of her and sent her away. She and some others in the 
same condition live together somehow or other until an- 
other husband buys them.” | 

** And what do they live on?” 

‘‘Cost ’em nothin’ to live,” said the dragoman. ‘“ Make 
house, pots, everysing out of mud. Raise melons and eat 
goat’s milk cheese. No need any money.” 

“Poor souls!” said Elinor Wright. ‘ What lives the 
women must lead |” 

' Yes,” answered the missionary, soberly. “You see 
only the outside of their story. There is darkness enough 
in Egypt, poor country! She is handed about from ruler 
to ruler, and always undermost in every struggle. The 
English are practically rulers now, and there is something 
like justice to be had in the courts; but the women, there 
is little help for them. They are very gentle and in- 
dustrious, but the men are an excitable, violent-tempered 
lot.” 

‘“T should think so,” said one of the Harvard men, 
‘‘Did you hear the workmen this morning? I thought 
there was an insurrection, and that all the inhabitants 
were massacring each other; if it had been in a Western 
town I should have listened for pistol-shots; and when I 
came out on deck it was just nothing at all. To be sure, 
the whole lot were yelling and beating each other over the 
head with sticks, but then that’s nothing.” 

“No,” added Jim Williams ; “ when I see a fellow throw 
a stone at another, and the other get up and hit him with” 
a club, I know that it’s onlythe Arabian way of remarking, 
‘I wouldn’t do it that way if I were in your place,’ and of 
answering, ‘Who’s running this thing, anyhow ?’” 

They were leaning back against saddle-bags and idly 
chattering. It was only a little pause, an incident in their 
lives. Even Eastern slowness accomplishes results at last, 
and the next day would see them upon their way. How 
could they dream what dreary pain of homesickness and 
loneliness was waiting to devour the Reverend Elisha 
Courtney? And it was while his heart was weak within 
him that temptation came. 

They were sipping the small cups of rich Turkish coffee, 
when Mrs. Genét began to speak. ‘Mr. Courtney,” she 
said, “‘ we have a confession to make. We have formed a 
conspiracy against you, and we are all in the plot. You 


- 
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must know that we are not always wanderers upon the face 
of the earth. We have homes, in which we stay sometimes, 
and we have country houses in a very pretty and prosper- 
ous town in Massachusetts. Now comes the point. Like 
the nursery rhyme, in that town there is a church; by that 
church there is a rectory, and in that rectory there is, at 
present, no rector. Our last, a dear old gentleman, died 
six months ago, and we have been seeking for another 
ever since. We have not known you very long, but we 


have seen enough of you in these days to be sure that you. 


are the very man we want. Mr. Pelham-Bronson and my 
husband have the matter in charge, and it will be settled 
by their word. Now, will you let us give you the call? 


You need not fear idleness ; there are large factories and — 


plenty of work among the hands ; and we truthfully think 
that you will be doing quite as much good with us as out 
here among these savages.” 

The minister was very pale when she had finished. His 
mouth was set, and he gazed off across the sandy waste 
with unseeing eyes. ‘ You must excuse me,” he said, a 
trifle unsteadily ; “it is so sudden, so unexpected.” He 
rose to his feet. “I must have time to think of it. 
Pardon me if I leave you. I will tell you to-morrow. Of 
your goodness I cannot trust myself to speak.” 

He turned and left them. He felt conscious of a fever 
of excitement through his veins. As in a mirage he saw 
green fields, ideal rivers, waving trees, home, country, 
friends, and, above all, like some transcendent, heavenly 
vision, a fair face with violet eyes, that, waking or sleeping, 
had haunted his senses for days; and, as a companion 
picture, dreary desert, dirt, flies, moral darkness and degra- 
dation, months and years of loneliness. 

“TIT am going to speak to him myself,” said Elinor 
‘Wright, springing to her feet with sudden resolution. She 
hurried after him through the arches of the temple. The 
statues stared stonily at these two young things of a later 
day, who yet were contending, perhaps, with much the same 
old problems as stirred once the breasts of those ancient 
pharaohs and their lotus-crowned companions. He was 
leaning against a broken papyrus column, and he started 
as he saw her, then stood gazing at her without a word, 
but with such a world of love and longing in his eyes that 
she stopped suddenly. Though she had inspired admira- 
tion enough in her young life, yet she felt; instinctively 
that it was no common sentiment which confronted her. 

‘“‘T only wanted to add my word to the rest. I hope that 
you will come.” 

He smiled faintly. ‘Do you think I need urging? I 
am trying tosee the truth. Doyou know what this means 
to me? But mypoor people! I am their friend; I have 
work here to do that perhaps another would not under- 
stand. How can I tell if there would be one to fill my 
place, and, even if there were, would it not be cowardice 
for me to shirk this? No! I must try to do the best.” 


The last rays of the dying day lighted the room where. 


the missionary sat, his head bowed on his hands, think- 
ing. It was a bitter fight. Outside the dogs howled, 
the jackals brayed, and a Soudanese band banged and 
thrummed. Nearer at hand he could hear a fellah sing- 
ing at his work the song, with its old dreary refrain, that 
has, they say, come down from the days of the pharaohs : 


Work, my brother, rest is nigh ; 
Pharaoh lives forever ! 

_ Beast and bird of earth and sky, 3 
Things that creep and things that fly, 
All must labor, all must die, 

But Pharaoh lives forever ! 


Work, it is the mortal doom; 
Pharaoh lives forever! 
Shadows passing through the gloom, 
Age to age gives place and room, 
Kings go down into the tomb, 
But Pharaoh lives forever. 


There was a low scratching at the door. He raised his 
head. Again it came. He rose, went to the door and 
opened it. By the faint light he saw a woman standing at 


the Soudan. 
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the threshold. Her feet were bare; she was dressed in a 
blue cotton robe, and was veiled as she stepped into the 
room. She uncovered her face for a moment, disclosing 
the features of the sheikh’s discarded wife. He knew her 
well: she was the mother of Zanouba, the brightest and 
prettiest of his scholars. Her eyes had a fixed look of 
fear and misery. She glanced cautiously around, then, 
stooping, put her head to the edge of his coat and 
touched rapidly, with her fingers, her forehead, lips, and 
heart. 

“ Temil ma ay el-ma-aroof atragak?” she said—“ Will 
the master have pity ?” | 

“Ves,” he answered, “I will help youifIcan. What 
is it?” 

‘‘ May the compassion of Allah fall upon his poor slave. 
The teacher knows who I am and how I am homeless— 
I and the rest. We live in a tomb, and others fill our 
place—but of that I speak not: let it pass. But a great 
horror has befallen me. The teacher remembers my 
Zanouba?” 

‘‘ Has Zanouba been hurt?” asked the missionary, and 
his face grew anxious. The mother bowed her head. 

‘‘ When I was driven forth, the strangers entered, and 
none of them held dear the child of the old woman. 


She was naught to them. May afrites haunt them, may 


they be barren and accursed, may their eyes fail and 
their tongues be withered, that they did not watch the child. 
At night she came not back; morning comes, and still 
she comes not. I go to look for her. None can tell me 
of her. I go to the Beshareen, and they are silent, and I 
ask the wandering Bedawin. At last I find a woman who 
has mercy. She tells me how they have stolen her to take 
her to the south. The teacher knows what that means. 
They will carry her across the border and sell her to El 
Mahdi. While I speak, perchance the slave-dealers seize 
my little one. The teacher is wise, and can speak to the 
English, who alone have power. Will he have pity and go 


quickly? The Bedawin travel fast.” 


“I will do my best,” he answered. ‘“ Have hope and 


pray. Allah is compassionate.” ‘There was no time to © 


lose, he knew, as he started for the nearest point from 


‘whence he could communicate with an officer of the 


mounted police. 3 

Temptation had gone—fled away into the desert. The 
poor, insignificant Egyptian woman was rival strong 
enough against the world. There was only one thought 


in his heart as he rode swiftly through the darkness. For 


good or evil his choice was made, his lot cast with these 
suffering people. All night he rode about on horseback, 
sending messages to the frontier, rousing the armed sen- 
tries. In the morning he rode up to the Amenartas, look- 
ing rather pale and haggard, to say good-by. “I can 
never forget your kindness to me in this offer and in every- 
thing else,” he told them; “but it is not forme. My 
place is here, and I must stay. I must travel through 
Nubia at once, perhaps cross the border, in search of one 
of my children who has been kidnapped.” And he told 
them the story briefly. : 

“But, my dear fellow,” expostulated Colonel Genét, 
aghast, “ you know El Mahdi is making things uncommonly 
lively down there. The chances are against your coming 
back alive.” 

“TI think you are the greatest hero I ever knew,”’ said 
Elinor Wright, tears springing to her eyes as she held out 
both her hands. “TI shall never forget you.” 

He took her hands and held them while he looked at 
her for one long moment with the look of one who lingers 


upon a dream too bright for earthly hopes. Then he 
stepped ashore. The great sails filled and the boat glided 
away. He watched it dwindle upon the river, then vanish 


forever from his sight. And he turned his face towards 
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The Home 


A Common Obligation 


The high pressure at which life is maintained in most 
families is destroying the one element that makes a house 
ahome. It is impossible to make a home what it should 
be unless its very center is rest. If it is not the object of 
those who make the home to preserve and reserve, with a 
tenacity that cannot be moved, the spirit of rest, the home 
loses the divine end for which families were created. A 
home that does not represent the temple of rest to the 
family is not filling its place in the development of the 
solidarity which alone preserves the family life, which alone 
prevents the disintegration that leaves so many families 
at middle life without a common interest. | 

It is impossible for any home to be the place of rest it 
should be if the individual members do not carry to it a 
contribution of their own inner life to enrich the lives of 
those about them. He is a beggar who takes but never 
gives. It is not the prerogative of one to make a home 
perfect, ministering alike to the physical, the mental, and 
the spiritual needs of those who belong under its roof; it is 
the privilege of all. A home that shelters only members of 
committees, organizers of societies, developers of attempts 
to provide amusement or education for the betterment of 
mankind, zs a shelter, not a home. Those who forget the 
large section of their world confined within the four walls 
they designate as home are not such benefactors as they 

consider themselves, nor as their admiring friends consider 
them. The first duty of every man or woman is to the 
place, no matter what its position in the social scale, that 
he or she calls home; to make that place the refuge of the 
best self, the theater for the display of the best powers, the 
temple where the soul finds most intimate communion with 
its Creator, is to fulfill one’s highest duty to man and God. 


Tact a Developed Grace 


By J. T. M. 


In the old tale, when the fairy godmothers gather at the 
christening of the little princess, one of them holds her 
_ gift in reserve to repair and undo the effect of any evil 
thing which may have been bestowed by the others. It is 
a story which may contain a personal interest for us all, 


for we, too, are blessed or cursed from our cradles by the 


gifts which we have received as our inheritance, and, like 
the princess, we may overcome, by the influence of the 
good fairy Discipline, the evil effects of some of the traits 
which have been bestowed upon us, Of all the gifts which 
help make up a satisfactory and well-rounded character, 
none perhaps adds a greater charm than tact. The way 
in which we touch others is often of supreme importance, 
_and too often the opportunity to help or influence is lost 
because we have presented an angle instead of a curve. 
_ Some favored mortals come into the world so generously 

endowed in this particular that never by any possibility 
can they do the unlovely or ungraceful thing. Not for 
_ them is the embarrassment which makes one flounder and 
hesitate in the midst of a sentence at the sudden realization 
that what one is saying is the very last remark that should 
have been addressed to the person to whom one is speak- 
ing. A happy intuition gives them the right word at the 
right moment, and they go through the world helping to 
keep its machinery running smoothly. But what is the 
outlook for those who have not this gift by right of inher- 
itance? Is there no way by which they can acquire the 
adroitness which enables one to adapt one’s words and 
actions to circumstances? Their prospects might be dis- 
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couraging if there were not so many examples of what our 


good fairy Discipline can do in overcoming the undesirable ~ 


gifts which may work harm for one’s self and others. Fora 
hint as to her method we must turn again to our fairy tale. 
It is love which awakens the princess and overcomes the 
evil spell. Itis love alone which puts us in sympathy 
with others and overcomes the indifference and thought- 
lessness which cause most tactless words and acts. For 


_ what is tact in its best sense but one expression of a warm 


sympathy which enables us to understand those with whom 

we are brought in contact, and a generous desire to say 

and do the thing which will give pleasure and not pain? 
Anything which quickens our sympathies brings us 


. nearer to its possession. The training may come through 


disappointment and sorrow which are imposed upon us, or 
through voluntary self-denial which makes us forget our- 


_ selves for others. It is only through suffering or self-sac- 


rifice that the change is wrought which adds the grace of 
tact to the nature born without it. Tact, being only touch, 
is very elusive, and is a perception of the most delicate 
relationships. It is a light and graceful thing, differing 
from the warm grasp of sympathy, and yet resulting, as 
does the deeper quality, from the ability to forget self and 
put ourselves in the place of others. There is a surface 
polish which comes from a familiarity with social forms, 
which is sometimes so good an imitation that it might 
almost seem to prove that tact is entirely superficial and 
does not come from the heart. But the ability to do the 
thing which is conventionally correct is not sufficient to 
meet the test of a really difficult or delicate situation, 
which may require that one should be equal to throwing 
aside all conventionality. Louis XIV., being about to 
enter a carriage with the French and English ambassadors, 
stood back, and motioned to them to precede him. The 
French ambassador immediately stepped into the carriage, 
but the Englishman drew back, saying, “ After you, Sire.” 
The incident caused much discussion, but it was finally 
agreed that the French ambassador had grasped the situa- 
tion and done the right thing, because his action was a 
recognition of the will of the King as supreme and supe- 
rior to all laws of court etiquette. In acquiring tact the 
head must help the heart. Certain mental gifts are neces- 
sary to produce it, the most important of which is imagina- 
tion. Without this quality one is unable to look at a situ- 
ation from another’s standpoint, or to measure the effect 
of words or actions upon another’s feelings. So essentiala 
factor is imagination that it is doubtful whether a person 
lacking it can ever become tactful. It is this faculty 
which, in a flash, shows us the effect which is being pro- 
duced upon the minds of others, as clearly as the image 
falls upon the camera, and thus opens the way for tact to 
meet the difficulty. Sympathy and imagination are the 
two mainsprings of tact. ae 

There is, in addition to these, what may be called the 
merely mechanical part, which can be acquired, as the 
fingers of the musician are trained, by constant practice. 
It consists principally in the habit of giving complete atten- 
tion at the moment to what is transpiring. This enables 
us to understand and adjust ourselves to the ever-chang- 
ing conditions which life presents, and to gain the mental 
quickness which responds at once. We have all realized 
the difference between talking with a fine conversationalist 
who has this habit of attention which secures a quick com- 
prehension and response to the thought of others, and 
attempting to make one’s way against the inattention and 
wide remarks of a listener whose mind is constantly 
wandering to other things. The habit of concentration is 
quite as important in any social interchange, and essential 
to the acquirement of the quality we are considering. 
Tact in its highest service is protective, and is interposed 
as a shield to receive and turn aside the shafts of ridicule 
or contempt which might wound the person. who has un- 
consciously made herself a target. We all remember that 
Charles II. drank tea from a saucer to save the feelings 
of some country ladies who had come to court unfamiliar 
with the forms of table etiquette, and that other less dis- 
tinguished persons have drank from finger-bowls and done 
other equally unconventional things to spare a guest 
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mortification. In its high office of protector, tact catches — 
- the words which might wound, and lightly tosses them in a 
direction so unexpected that they fail to reach their mark. 


A story is told of a rector singularly lacking in tact, but 
blessed with a wife who was quite as remarkable for the 
amount she possessed. A lady having called one day 
whose personality was very irritating to the rector, he 
refused to assist his wife in entertaining her. Hearing the 
front door close after a long interva], and supposing the 
visitor had left the house, he called down to his wife, 


“Well, Mary, has that old bore gone?” Without a 


moment’s pause came back the answer, “ Yes, dear, but 
Miss Green is here, and will lunch with us.” 

If one would secure the grace of tact, the essential thing to 
strive for is to make one’s own nature so true and sweet 
that no expression of it could wound another. Our 
touch will be what our hearts make it. It may be said 
of tact, as Tennyson has said of the medium through which 
it is expressed, “For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


% 


The Difference Between Fact 
and Fancy | 


This is the time of year to write of the elevating effect 
of the cultivation of flowers; it is now in order to urge 
the poor man to cultivate flowers in his leisure. By the 
way, some of the poor do not recognize the word leisure, 
and have no acquaintance with its meaning. 

Recently one of our great dailies had an editorial set- 
ting forth most plausibly how easily the lower part of New 
York could be changed by the poor dwellers in the tene- 
ment-houses, if only they could be made to seize their 
opportunities. The sweet pea would blossom from June 
to October in the areas! 

One feels like repeating the first line of the famous rec- 
ipe for hare pie, *‘ First catch your hare.” First find your 
area. When one thinks of the miles of tenements, built 
on the fronts and rears of lots, with a yard between that is 
scarcely more than the bottom of an air-shaft, one is in- 
clined to smile at such space-filling platitudes. 

The smoke and gas from the engines of the elevated 
roads (three of which—and part of the fourth—pass, 
for the greater part of the distance covered, the homes 
of the very people who should have all the uncontaminated 
air possible, because of the hard labor and poor food which 
are part of their lot) make the cultivation of plants, even 
in pots, almost impossible. Away from the elevated, the 
smoke and cinders from the tall chimneys of the factories 
choke the flowers and the children, and both dwindle, 
fade, and some die, because there is no opportunity for 
that cultivation which sounds so well and seems so easy of 
accomplishment in the silence of a library or an editorial 
room. 

The article referred to brought to mind the heroic at- 
tempts of a veteran of our late war, who, with a wife and 
nine children, occupies four rooms in one of the best of 
the East Side tenements, which has the advantage of being 
within a block of the East River. A boiler-making and 
repair shop stands between the house and the river; a 
little further along in the rear is a furniture factory, where 
the refuse of sawdust and wood furnishes the fuel. All 
day long the black, belching smoke pours out of these 
chimneys, and with it a rain of fine cinders from the boiler- 
shop. The other tenants of the house caring nothing for 
the yard, our veteran, whose opportunities in the matter 
of wage-earning are somewhat limited because he left a 


leg on a Southern battle-field, went bravely to work to re- 


deem that waste known as the back yard. He dug and 
worked in one corner, finally succeeding in making the 
semblance of a garden. It was about ten by twelve feet ; a 
picket fence of laths inclosed this space, and then began 
the struggle. Pinks, roses, geraniums, morning-glories, phlox, 
sweet peas, were planted in high hope ; the children’s pen- 
mies even were spent at the carts of the flower-venders. 
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The result was absolute failure. That year some kind 
friends in the country gave the children some sunflower 
seeds and some castor-oil beans. The next spring these 
were planted, and they grew. ‘There was a pathos in the 
joy with which even this coarse vegetable life was received. 
Our ex-soldier said, looking at the rank growth, “ Well, 
they are green, anyway.” . 

When the greed of New York landlords modifies enough 
to permit of some attempt at roof-gardening, when win- 
dow-sills are built wide enough to hold pots capable of 
feeding plants that can live under the combined conditions. 
of tenement-house life—that is, when a plant can be 


- evolved that will adjust itself to these unnatural condi- 


tions, as human beings have—then may the dreams of flow- 
ering sweet peas and the proposed “drapery of vines” 
change these barren wastes of brick, and cause them to 
suggest homes where sometimes there is leisure. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: | 
Please forgive a feeble attempt at criticism. Your paper is 
almost always above reproach, but why print such a libel on 


bird ways as appears in your issue of May 13? It is entitled 


*Robin’s Secret,” and I am sure the poor robin would not 
recognize himself in the kind of nest that Lina J. Walk provides. 
for him. She puts him in a “pretty cradle made of moss and 
hay ” and “lined with shreds of cotton,” and the winds “rock 
it, rock it.” The poor bird would be surprised and alarmed, I 


think, should his nest sway about as your poem says it does, and 


he would leave at once and build a safer structure. His blue 
eggs are precious to him, and, being a careful workman, he does. 


not believe in swaying walls. As a matter of fact, a robin’s nest 


is not dainty, but solid and useful, being made of hay or straw 
or roots, plastered firmly together with mud, and secured to 
the tree firmly in the same manner, so that it can defy any 


_ “wind that blows.” The inside receives a bit of dried grass for 
a lining, and that’s all! The orioles and vireos, the goldfinches, 


and many others are far more dainty in their workmanship, so 
why not write about them and leave robin to be sung by Lowell 


Then gray hoss-ches’nuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be, at three days old. 
Thet’s robin redbreast’s almanick ; he knows 
Thet, arter this, thees only blossom snows, 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch and spouse, 
He goes to plast’rin’ his adobé house. 


A Most DEVOTED READER. 


The editor pleads guilty to having lost sight of science 
when reading this poem, of not calling upon the naturalist of. 
our force to test the poem. What has become of the poet’s. 
license in these days, if he cannot swing the nest of any 
bird in poetry whose name makes the easy measure for 
his rhyme? Since the editor is confessing, ’tis well to 
acknowledge the whole. A poem, quite musical and with 
an uplifting motive and thought, was printed in this depart- 
ment not long ago. Almost as soon as the paper left the 
mailing department a letter was received announcing that 
there were nine scientific errors in that poem, and that the 
writer ‘‘ threw down the paper in disgust” because of that 
poem. Alas for the poet! he is not allowed the privilege 
granted the reporter; he cannot manufacture his facts! 
Woe to the man who finds the poet’s fire stirring his breast, 
if he does not put it on the anvil of cold reason, and sub- 
ject it to the hammer of science! If, after this test, it still 
possesses a spark of life, he may then dare to set it to the 
measure of perfect English, in accordance with the rules of 
poetry; but let him not dare to use his imagination, lest 
he “find tongues in trees, books in running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Dear Christian Union: 

I would suggest to “ M. W. B.” that there is sometimes great 
virtue in a judicious letting alone. Some children are naturally 
obstinate in a subtle, prankish way. The whim seizes them to 
delay when they are bidden to do this or that. They mean to 
obey presently, but are practically unable to make themselves 
be “good.” Human nature is a complex thing. We must 
remember that the child knows nothing about himself, has no 
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data of experience to go by. “ But that is why he should obey 
promptly and strictly,” say the parents. 

It is difficult for some children, generally,the noblest and 
strongest natures, to give up the will unreservedly unless won 
by love, and so made helpless to rebel. 3 

If the child does not come immediately when called to meals 
or for any other purpose, do not notice; in the meantime fix your 
thought in an earnest prayer for guidance. The sensitive child 
will feel the withdrawal of your thought, your insistence, and 
will more likely than not feel a wish to obey. Then, in some 
fortunate moment, when the little heart is warm and responsive, 
explain to him the need for obeying and the reasons for it. 

There is a willfulness that is natural and not harmful. We 
can understand that by the “ ways ” and individualities of our 
flower-garden. We watch to see what the nature of the plant 
is, and in that watching and waiting we give it a certain freedom. 
If the mother wills firmly that the child ska// obey on the 
minute, the child may unconsciously will that he prefers to wait 
a little. 

_ The subject is difficult to deal with, but I believe there is 

nothing so potent in such a case as “ M.W.B.’s ” as that uplifting 
and quieting of the heart and the will which allows light to come 
in from the great Source. Where there is too great anxiety on 
the human plane, there is usually reaction and more or less 
defeat. 

It is very common to say, “ Children mus¢ be taught to obey.” 
Granted. But there is a choice of methods. If my child 
learns to obey through disobeying, I letting him disobey for a 
purpose, I have accomplished my end, while you, determined, 
from the best of motives, that your child sa// obey every time, 
have not succeeded except in gaining a forced obedience, the 
struggle needing to be constantly renewed. Our heavenly 
Father’s long-suffering with us his children, his letting us go 
astray that we may of our own wills return, suggests what 
we should be to our children. le 
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Plaster Casts and their Treatment 
By Katherine Armstrong | 


A few pieces of statuary, even if inexpensive, if good, 

add greatly to the interest and beauty of the drawing- 
room—of any room, indeed. We all know by the profu- 
sion of casts in artists’ studios that they appreciate this fact. 
In the shops where plaster casts are made, mostly by 


Italians, they can be found, really fine, at a moderate cost, . 


but it is not often that really good work is sold about 
the streets or from the stands. _ ) 

A Venus de Milo is far more beautiful in plaster, at a 
cost of five or six dollars, than many modern pieces of 
sculpture in marble that cost hundreds or thousands of 
dollars, for the quiet beauty of that perfect face and figure 
cannot be excelled, though they be in plaster. But plaster 
casts in their native condition are all too white to be 
pleasing to the eye ; they are repulsive, rather; this severity 
needs some toning down to make the effect one all of 
beauty. There are many ways of rendering the outlines 
softer and the tint pleasing to the eye and taste. 

First, the cast should have its entire surface made non- 
absorbent by a thin coat of drying linseed oil, and there- 
after a light coat of any thin varnish. This greatly 
facilitates later applications. All should be done with 
great care, to preserve intact the delicate outline of fea- 
tures, nails, and the like. If a light cream tint is wanted, 
the cast should be painted with white paint, in which a 
little Vandyke brown or burnt umber has been mixed till 
it is the precise shade desired. The paint should be 
mixed mostly with. oil—only a little turpentine. Three 
coats will be required, the last coat mixed with turpentine 
only, to deaden the gloss of the previous coats. 

_ The paint should be applied quite thin, and show no 
mark of the brush. This artists call “‘stippling,” and this 
_ treatment of casts they call “flatting.” Certain it is, it is 
a large return for little labor, or perhaps amusement, to 
change so easily a glaring white statue to such a “thing 
of beauty ;” and thereafter, too, they can be easily and 
safely cleaned, washed with soap and water. 

If the agreeable tone of old ivory is wanted for statuettes 
or bas-reliefs, the following simple treatment will be found 
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easy and effectual ; the result so pleasing that the work, 
or play, becomes really very fascinating. 

Procure a few ounces of orange shellac from a painters’ 
supply store, dilute with a little alcohol, and give the cast 
a stippling, or several thin coats, with a brush. The 
alcohol prevents a gloss; it is rapid, satisfactory work. 
Another way of treating plaster ornaments is to bronze 
them. As it is something in the nature of a sham, I do 
not admire these, but anything is more agreeable to the 
eye than the glaring white of plaster—though the outlines 
may be very beautiful—and it is interesting work. 

The plaster, as for the other treatment, should be made 
non-absorbent by a coat of drying linseed oil, and then 
painted, with an alloy of copper and zinc ground up with 
six parts of bone-ash. This can be procured ready for 
use at a painters’ supply store. 

Another method is to paint with a color made of Prus- 
sian blue, spruce ocher, and verditer, ground in oil, procured 
from the supply store ready for use. Before this is quite 


_ dry, the parts of the cast supposed to have worn bright are 


lightly dusted with bronze powder. 

Plaster casts can be made to very closely resemble gen- 
uine bronze by brushing them over with graphite, a brill- 
iant black lead. 7 

Sometimes it is desirable to make a fine plaster cast 
resemble alabaster. It requires great care to put on the 
preparation evenly, and so as to prevent detection of the 
change. Only the finest of plaster ornaments will bear 
this treatment satisfactorily. White wax, of the purest 
quality, and spermaceti should be mixed in equal quantities, 
and made warm enough to be smooth and thin, and then 
carefully and evenly applied with a brush. These cannot 
be cleaned, only renewed by another coat of the mixture 


when they become soiled. 


When genuine marble ornaments become discolored, they 
can sométimes be cleaned by a strong solution of borax. 
Benzole is more powerful. Rub it on and allow to remain 
awhile, and then wipe off with a clean cloth. Soap and 
water should never be used to clean marble. When very 
badly stained or discolored, a paste made of two parts 
common washing-soda, one part powdered pumice-stone, 
and one of powdered chalk will put them again in perfect 


order. 
Shakespeare’s Children 


I.—Prince Arthur of Brittany 
By Augusta Larned 


Arthur Plantagenet, Duke of Brittany, was the grandson 
of Henry II., King of England, the son of Geffrey his sec- 
ond son, and nephew of Richard I., called Coeur de Lion, 
whose exploits in the Crusades and great courage and per- 
sonal prowess have made him famous in romance and song. 
Arthur was twelve years old when his celebrated uncle was 
killed in battle. As son of Geffrey, the direct heir to the 
throne of England, who had died still earlier, Arthur should 
have taken his place in due order of succession. 

But his uncle John, next younger than Geffrey, pro- 
duced a will of Richard’s giving him the crown. As long 
ago as the year 1199, when John’s reign began, it appears 
that the people of England retained the power, to a certain 
limited extent, of choosing from among the different mem- 
bers of the royal family the one thought fittest to be king. 
Therefore the people allowed John to ascend the throne, 
though many were in favor of Arthur as the direct heir. 

In his own right Arthur was Duke of Brittany, and pos- 
sessed claims on Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, all provinces 
of France. He was, therefore, a vassal of the French 
king Philip Augustus, and bound to do him homage. His 
mother, Queen Constance, feeling the need of a protector 
for Arthur against his powerful enemies, engaged Philip to 
take up his cause. John of England was a base man, of 
evil life, a tyrant and oppressor of his people. He aimed 
to get hold of the person of the little Prince, and also of 
his heritage in France. Eleanor, the mother of John and 
grandmother of Arthur, had gone over entirely to the King’s 
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side, and turned against Arthur, partly, it would seem, 
through hatred of her daughter-in-law, Queen Constance. 

Philip, the French King, though he professed warmly to 
have espoused the cause of Prince Arthur, was a crafty 
man, and held the boy as his prisoner, pretending to be 
his friend, while he waited to see how best he could win 
advantage for himself in the conflict between uncle and 
nephew. Shakespeare’s play of “ King John” opens about 
the time war was declared, and we see England sending 
her forces across the Channel and landing them in France. 
Soon both armies, led by their respective kings, were 
drawn up before the town of Angiers, a strong walled city, 
with towers and gates and drawbridges, which owed allegi- 
ance to Arthur. John had brought along with him to the 
wars Queen Eleanor and a fair young maid, his niece, 
Blanch of Castile. John’s chief captain was his nephew 
Faulconbridge, a great fighter, rough and ready of speech, 
but with a manly heart. 

John claimed Angiers for himself as an appendage of 
the English crown, but Philip claimed it for Arthur, who, 
with his mother, was now in the French camp. Here we 
see both armies, with thousands of knights in splendid 
array, drawn up before the walls. Through their respective 
heralds the kings called upon Angiers to open its gates, 
whereupon the principal citizens appeared on the walls 
and declared they were subjects of England, and could not 
open the gates until it was plainly shown who was king of 
that country. 

Then Faulconbridge proposed that the two armies should 
join forces to reduce the rebellious city, putting off their 
own quarrel until they had brought the place to terms. 
This plan was at once agreed to by the two kings, but just 
at the moment when they were arranging the order of at- 


tack the citizens again appeared on the walls and proposed | 


the terms of a peace by the marriage of Blanch of Castile 
to Lewis, the French king’s son. Cunning Philip saw how 
this turn in affairs would forward his own ends, though he 
must shamefully abandon the interests of the little Prince. 
A peace was patched up between the two kings, and the 
marriage was quickly arranged. 

When the dreadful news was brought to Queen Con- 
stance, she threw herself on the floor of Philip’s tent and 
gave way to an agony of grief, for, though a high-spirited 
woman, she was the most loving of mothers. But just at 
this moment Shakespeare brings on the scene the papal 
legate, Pandulph, who had been sent by the Pope to claim 
John’s obedience to his authority; for John had deeply 
offended the Pope by defiance of his will. Now, when 
John heard Pandulph’s message, he gave back stout and 
disrespectful words, and flatly refused to obey. Where- 
upon the legate at once proceeded to pronounce the awful 
decree of excommunication against John, in which he re- 
leased his subjects from all duty and service to their king, 
and made it a religious act to kill him like a dog. More- 
over, by working on the fears of Lewis, the French king’s 
son, he induced him to break the treaty his father had just 
made with the English. 

So the war soon broke out again, and raged more fiercely 
than ever, and in the chances of battle Prince Arthur fell 
into his uncle’s hands. Queen Constance was left behind 
with the French army, and when she heard that her boy was 
taken she gave way to piteous moans and sobs and plaints 
enough to melt a heart of stone, for she knew well that, 
once in the hands of his bloody-minded uncle, Arthur was 
doomed. Now King John handed the little Prince over, 
with instructions, to his chamberlain, Hubert de Burgh, 


an ill-favored man, somewhat rough in his manners, who 


had always been devoted to the King’s service, and, as John 
believed, would not hesitate to do his wicked bidding. 
Arthur was taken across the Channel to England, and 
confined in the grim old castle of Northampton. He was 
a very engaging boy, warm-hearted, high-spirited, gentle 
yet courageous, a loving boy and one formed to win love. 
Of all Shakespeare’s children he is the jewel and crown. 
The little Prince soon became devotedly fond of his grim 
keeper, tending him when he was sick, and sitting to nurse 
him at midnight by his bedside; and there is proof, toe, 
that Hubert de Burgh was not unmoved by the noble 
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disposition of the boy. But, mindful of his promise to 
his master, one day Hubert de Burgh entered Arthur’s 
apartment with two assistants, ruffians with sinister faces, 
whom he had erhployed to help him in the bloody work he 
had in hand. He bade them heat some irons they had 
brought along, and then he passed on to an inner room, 
where he found the young Prince. The boy, who was 
quick-witted and sharp of sight, detected something strange 
and alarming in Hubert’s demeanor, and it was not long 
before he discovered that Hubert had come prepared to 
burn out his eyes with hot irons. You must read the 
play of ‘King John” to learn how piteously, how nobly, how 
tenderly Arthur pleaded with Hubert to spare his eyes, 
even that they might still look with love on his cruel 
keeper, beseeching him rather to cut out his tongue than 
destroy his sight, reminding Hubert that if there were but 
the least troublesome thing in his eye—a gnat,.a grain of — 
dust, a wandering hair—he would have all the sympathy of 
his affectionate heart. He shows his high courage, too, by 
promising not to move or stir, not even to look angrily on 
the cruel iron, if Hubert will refrain from binding him ; and 
in the end Hubert’s better nature is touched, and he saves 
the boy’s life, but fills the ears of his assistants with the 
rumor that he has put him out of the way, to secure the 
safety of his own head. 

You must read the whole story of Shakespeare, for it is 


the most moving, piteous tale to be found anywhere, and. 


to feel its force and beauty it must be known in the great 
poet’s own words. 

Hubert de Burgh went about spreading the false report 
of Arthur’s death, and the King, feeling more assured of 
his power, caused himself to be crowned a second time. 
But some of his chief lords were very much displeased by 
this event, and came to John and demanded that Prince 
Arthur should at once be set at liberty, and when they 
heard that he had died at the hands of Hubert they broke 
out in great anger, and filled the King’s ears with threats 
and menaces. | 

At this moment a messenger from France arrived, and 
brought to John news of the death of his mother, whom 
he had made regent of his French possessions, and also 
the death of Queen Constance, who had died in a frenzy of | 
grief for the loss of her son. Moreover, the French had 
invaded England, led by the Dauphin, who had come to 
claim the crown in right of his wife, the Princess Blanch. 


‘Now, with all these disasters rushing in upon him, and his 


angry lords just ready to rebel, the King sat trembling on his- 
throne, and he bethought him, coward that he was, to lay 
all the blame of Arthur’s death on the shoulders of 
Hubert de Burgh, telling him openly that his face was 
marked by the very hand of nature to do an evil deed. 
_ Hubert naturally winced under these base charges by 
which the King strove to screen his own guilt, and at 
once made known the fact that Arthur still lived. He 
declared that no murderous thought had ever entered his 
breast, and that the King had slandered nature in his per- 
son, for, though he was by no means a handsome man, his 
mind was too fair to be the butcher of an innocent child. 
The King excused himself for his perfidy as best he could, 
and bade Hubert run with all speed to the rebellious lords, 
and tell them that Arthur still lived. : 
Now, it happened that after Hubert had spared the boy’s 
life, telling him to sleep in peace, Arthur in some way, we 
are not told how, procured the dress of a young sailor, in 
which he disguised himself, and, getting out upon the bat- 
tlements, in the hope of making his escape, he leaped 
from the castle wall and was killed. Soon after the young 
Prince had breathed his last, the disaffected nobles came 
in hot haste to the prison to set him free, and found his 
mangled body lying on the ground. In spite of Hubert’s 
denial that he had put Arthur out of the way, they were 
thoroughly convinced that the young Prince had met his 
death by foul means, with the connivance of his uncle, and 
they at once prepared to join the French forces against 
King John. 
This is but the outline of Arthur's piteous story. To 
know it all you must study the play as Shakespeare wrote 
it, and your histories of England and France as well. For 
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though here wickedness seems to triumph over goodness 
and innocence, you will learn how in the end the people 
of England made profit of King John’s very crimes to 
- wrest from him the charter of their liberties, The real 
story of Arthur is not just as Shakespeare has written it. 
He did not die at Northampton, but in a prison in France. 
But these particulars do not signify. Prince Arthur as 
Shakespeare has shown him will always live in our mem- 
ory, while the other tale, called historical, is lost from view. 
For he has painted the noble nature of a child upright, 
loving, brave, and good. Many a happy and fortunate 
king’s son has lived and died and been forgotten, but the 


story of Prince Arthur of Brittany still makes us weep, 


and we are the better for our tears. 
The Stone Man on the Monument 
By Emily Huntington Miller 


Bs 


No one knew what the stone man on the monument did 
at night; no one but Elsie, and she had never told. 

When the sun went down, the windows in the belfry 
behind him shone as if you saw through them into the 
heart of a furnace where elves were melting gold for the 
next day’s sunrise, and then the stone man looked black 
and grim against the splendid color. But when the moon 
rose he grew whiter, and sometimes, when the spray of 
_ the fountain soared very high and the lilies around it were 
in blossom, when gray and yellow night-moths went flit- 
ting about, and birds half waked and sent out little sleepy 
twitters, then, if you looked at the stone man long enough, 
you might see that his hair seemed to stir in the wind and 
his face to bend a little lower to smjle down upon the 
sleeping children in his arms. 

The first time Elsie saw the stone man, she was stand- 
ing by her aunt’s window, and a woman with thin, sharp 
fingers was draping some black stuff about her. They had 
just brought her home from boarding-school and told her 
that her father, who had been five years in South America, 
had died in that faraway country. Five years was half of 
Elsie’s life, so she did not remember much of her father, 
and her mother’s life had ended when Elsie’s began; but 
the strange thing was that she was sure she remembered 
her mother very well. It was of no use to tell her that it 


was the beautiful miniature on ivory that had made its 


image on her heart ; it was a living mother that Elsie saw 
—her clear brown eyes, her delicate face with the faint 
flush on the soft cheeks, her sweet smiling mouth, and her 
round chin with its shadowy dimple—this was what she 
saw and loved. x 

Elsie hated having the black stuff pinned about her; the 
touch of the long fingers, pricked and roughened at the 


ends, made her shiver; and when the cold scissors went 


sliding about her neck, she had to set her teeth tight to 
keep from screaming. She could not bear to look at the 
woman with her mouth full of pins, so she looked straight 
before her across the park. There were beds of red and 
yellow tulips, and rows on rows of pink and white and pur- 
ple hyacinths, and, beyond them all, the stone man stood 
up tall and still in the sunshine. She wondered if he 
liked standing there, and why they had set him so high 
above the heads of the people. 

Her aunt Sulie lying there on the sofa told her how, 
years ago, a good man went about the city full of love for 
every one, but caring most for the little children whom not 
even their fathers and mothers had time to love and pity. 
And when he died he left a great deal of money to build a 
beautiful home for little children where the sick ones and 
the forsaken ones might be cared for. And he gave this 
bright little park, that was once his own dooryard, with 
the flowers and the fountain and the trees, to be a play- 
ground for the birds and the children forever. 

If the good man knew, in that country where he went, 
how, as years passed, the dingy courts had widened into 
avenues, and the humble little homes had given place to 
houses of marble, and the children who ran up and down 
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the walks and watched the birds plash in the fountain 
were no longer the children of the poor, but the children 
of the rich, it might have made him sad. But the stone 
man that was his image did not seem to mind. He stood 
just where they had set him, with the two little stone chil- 
dren in his arms, and people were so used to him that they 
forgot all about him, so that even Aunt Sulie finished her 
story by saying: 

‘Let me see, what was his name? I ought to know, but 
it has slipped my mind.” 

Elsie did not care about the name. Her eyes grew big 
and bright, and when the woman knelt down to do some- 
thing to her skirt, she leaned forward and whispered to 
the stone man: , 

*T love you—I Jove you!” 

After that, whenever Elsie went to bed, she said good- 
night to the stone man on the monument. And because 
the child was lonely, and had strange thoughts that she 
never told to any one, and wondered much about things 
that no one explained to her, she made friends with this 
silent figure that was always there, guarding the little 
slumbering things in his bosom. 

She did not ask again about his name, but once, when 
she was walking in the park, she went over and looked at 
the monument. It was gray and stained when you saw it 
near by, and high up on one side was a group of sculp- 
tured figures. One of them, with a lovely, compassionate 
face, seemed to be comforting the others, but Elsie could 
not tell whether he was a man or an angel. Under the 
group some letters were carved, and she stood on tiptoe 
to read them. 

“ CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR ” was what she spelled out. 

‘That must be his name,” thought Elsie, and after that 
she said, “‘ Good-night, Mr. Consolator.” 

Once, on a moonlight night when Elsie could not sleep, 
she slipped out of bed and curled up in a big chair by the 
window, and looked across the park to the stone man, say- | 
ing, “So you are still there, Mr. Consolator; if you go 
anywhere to-night, take me with you.” | 

And then, after a while, as Elsie grew stiller and stiller, 
and her yellow head sank deeper into the soft cushions, and | 
all the air was filled with flakes of light sailing down like | 
arain of stars, her blue eyes, that were fixed on the stone 
man, saw him begin to stir and waver. 

Then all at once—and by this time Elsie was very still | 
—she saw him walking across the park, not on the gravel 
paths, but on the soft turf where the policeman never let | 
any one step. He still had the little stone children snug- 
gled up in his bosom, but he reached out one hand to . 
Elsie, and they two went away together. 


II. 


Elsie was not at all afraid. She walked right out 
through the sparkling rain of star-flakes, and she saw her 
own bare feet go twinkling along the grass. She looked 
up at the grave, sweet face, that did not smile, but seemed 
to be itself what smiles are made of, and said: 

‘‘Where are we going, Mr. Consolator ?” 

‘Only on my errands,” said her friend; and when he 
spoke, the children in his arms laughed sleepily—just a 
little shadow of a laugh. 

Elsie did not ask any more questions. She was used 
to wondering about things, and presently she saw they 
were going up some stairs. The steps were narrow and 
broken, and as they went up, a little white cat ran before 
them, and stood arching her back and rubbing against the 
post. Inside the door it was all dark only for a pale glow 
about a bed on the floor where a child was lying. The 
air was foul, and the ragged curtain flapped out at the 
window, as if it wanted to get away from what was inside. 

Dark things stood all about, and there were sounds of 
heavy breathing, but on nothing was there any light 
except on the heap of rags where the child lay. By his 
side was a tiny crutch, and in his grimy hand a broken 
flower—a common little flower, such as grow by thousands 
along the sides of country roads, and are counted only as 
weeds by the people who are used to seeing their brave, 
starry eyes shining in all sorts of weather. Mr. Consolator 
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stooped over the sleeper, and in an instant he had him 
nestling with the other sleepers in his arms. — 

Next they were in a cellar, and all over the floor people 
were lying in dark, shapeless heaps. There seemed no 
place to tread, but they went on to where the same soft 
light shone about a woman, with tears in the hollows under 
her sunken eyes, though her mouth smiled as she held her 
baby close in her arms. Mr. Consolator took her away, 
too. From the next cellar they took three children, and 
then two from a little cell in a tenement-house, and another 
from a box in an alley, and two from a barrel behind a 
grocery. 

So they went on until it seemed to Elsie that Mr. Con- 
solator had taken thousands of people. Some of them 
were even old men and women, and yet his arms seemed 
no fuller than before. It was as if they melted into each 


other like snowflakes, and yet whichever one you looked | 


for you saw. 

*‘ Would you like to see where they go?” said Mr. Con- 
solator; and before Elsie could do more than nod her 
head they were floating down through a warm, rosy cloud 
into the loveliest land. Everything was enchanting, but 
whatever you looked at changed and shifted into some- 
thing lovelier still. There were brooks all yellow with 
sunshine, that made real music as they ran among pebbles 
like pearls and rubies and emeralds; but if you caught a 
bit of a tune and listened, it changed into something else. 
There were orchards where peaches and pears and plums 
lay strewn on the grass, with pretty white baskets on pur- 
pose to gather them in. There were more flowers than 
one could find names for, and nobody to care how many 


you picked, or how you lay on the deep sod to look up- 


at the swinging boughs and the blue sky over them. 
Everywhere there were children sailing boats, flying kites, 
playing games, or just sitting happily in the sunshine. . ° 

“Why, there is the lame boy!” said Elsie, “‘ and the two 
that cried in their sleep, and—” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Consolator, “as soon as I touch them 
they are here.” 
© But some of them were old.” 

“Yes, but here they are all children, and while they stay 
they forget all their sorrows.” 

“Oh! and must they go back and be sad and hungry 


again ?” 


“ They go back,” said Mr. Consolator, ‘but still they are 
comforted a little. Sometimes, when things are very hard, 
they do not go back. They travel on to the next country.” 

‘“‘ And is that as good as this?” 

Much better,” said Mr. Consolator, with such a radi- 
ance in his face that Elsie seemed to see how the sun 
shone in that next country. 

“It seems to me I have often been here,” said Elsie. 

“‘ Often,” said Mr. Consolator. 

“And as if this was the place where I have met my 
mother.” 

“She is in the next country, but the people who live 
there are sometimes sent here on errands.” 

‘** For whom ?” asked Elsie. 

“For the King; that is their business.” | 
By and by, when it seemed that days and days h 
passed, a rosy haze began to gather over everything. It 
hid the orchards and the children playing. Even Mr. Con- 
solator vanished, and instead of the brook singing was 
silence, with soft breaths like little throbs through it. The 
rosy haze came closer, and wrapped Elsie around like a 
warm, perfumed robe. And when she opened her eyes 
the fresh summer morning was beginning to dawn, and 
yellow fingers of sunshine were lacing themselves in and 
out across the ceiling. She was not sitting in the chair, 

but lying comfortably in her bed. : 

** Mr. Consolator put me here,”’ she said to herself, and, 
going to the window, she saw the stone man on the monu- 
ment looking just the same as ever. 

** Did you bring them all back, dear Mr. Consolator ?” 
she whispered, wafting him a kiss and a smile. 

One evening, a good many days afterwards, when Elsie 
sat in the twilight with her aunt, and could not see her 
face because of the gray dusk, she said, very softly: 
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“ Aunt Sulie, do you know what the stone man on the 


- monument does at night ?” 


“Why, of course,” said Aunt Sulie. ‘“ He stands there 
just as he always does, looking down at his babies ; and 
I’m tired enough of him, for my part.” 

“T’ll tell you what he does,” said Elsie, slowly, as if 
she were telling a story to herself. ‘He goes about the 
city and gathers up the poor little children and the people 
that never see lovely things, and he takes them to the 


‘sweetest country, where everything happens just as they 
want it.” 


“Well, then,” laughed Aunt Sulie, “it is a pity they 


_couldn’t stay there.” 


‘Sometimes they do; the lame boy stayed, and they 


took him on to the next country. Aunt Sulie, is it true 


that I have a great deal of money ?” 

“ Who has told you that? Yes, it is true that some day 
you will have money.” 

“ Then,” said Elsie, ‘“ I shall buy a country with orchards 


and meadows, and brooks that sing, and hills all yellow and 


sunshiny, and I shall take the children there, just as Mr. 
Consolator does, only they never will need to come back.” 
‘‘ Who is Mr. Consolator ?” 
“That is the name on the monument—the one you 


-couldn’t remember ; it is Christus Consolator.” 


“You queer little thing!” said her aunt, and this time 


she was not laughing, though her voice shook ; “that is 


not the man’s name. Christus Consolator means Christ 


the consoler.” 


*‘ Does it ?” said Elsie. ‘‘ How lovely! Then I should 


be aconsoler too. I should like that.” 


*‘ Dear heart !” said Aunt Sulie, cuddling her close, and 
in the dark Elsie felt that her face was wet. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Human in the Divine 
| By the Rev. P. M. Snyder? 
He marveled because of their unbelief.—Mark vi., 6. 


Fairly interpreted, these words bring a pathos into the life 
of Jesus very different from that which we are wont to find 
there; a pathos which seems at first to savor of weakness, 
but which, rightly understood, is the highest honor to the 
Master and the highest inspiration to those who seek to 
follow him. 

If this passage means anything, it means that Jesus was 
not prepared for the reception which awaited him at Naz- 
areth, his old home. He came to it full of the enthusi- 
asm of his own high and holy mission, and cheered-by the 
response which had been given him by the people of Ca- 
pernaum ; he was not ready to be distrusted and rejected 
by the very ones who knew him best and had most reason 
to believe in him. He knew the proverb that a prophet 
is not honored in his own country, but he had not expected 
to have it so, painfully exemplified in his own case; he 
marveled because of their unbelief. | 

If this is the true explanation of this passage (and it seems 
to me the only honest one), then it throws not a little light 
upon other features in the life of Jesus, and gives us a 
very different picture of his ministry from that to which 
we are accustomed. It adds a wonderful human tender- 
ness to that scene on the shores of Galilee when Jesus 
had invited his weary disciples to come apart into a desert 
place for rest, but where, on landing and seeing the mul- 
titude, his heart was moved with compassion, and he forgot 
his weariness and even that of his disciples, and “ began 
to teach them many things.” He did not go there to 
teach; he went for rest. He did not expect. to meet a 
throng of eager men; he expected to find a quiet spot 
where he could withdraw from the multitude. Again the 
Master was disappointed, but he could not resist the mute 
appeal of those waiting men, who looked up to him as sheep 
having no shepherd, The same conception explains some 
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strange things in Jesus’s ministry: the apparent lack of 
definiteness of plan; the way in which he had to conform 
himself to unforeseen circumstances, to change his plans 
in order to avoid precipitating a crisis. , 

In a word, it gives us a picture of the Master, not as one 
carrying out a programme already arranged in all its details, 


not as an omniscient being who only seemed honestly to take 


his place in the arena of human struggle: but as one liable 
to disappointment as well as to temptation ; one who not 
only met the same opposition that comes to us, but also 
met it in the same twilight of uncertainty which adds so 
much to the arduousness of our own struggles. It shows 
us Jesus as more than once a disappointed man; as con- 
tending against an opposition which he could not accurately 
measure ; as bravely following a life-path whose direction 
he knew full well, but whose daily toils and perils were 
hidden from him as are ours from us. 


What is the effect of such a passage, honestly inter- 


preted and given its legitimate influence, upon our whole 
conception of the life of Jesus? How does it affect our 
thought of the Captain of our salvation when we face the 
fact that his battles were fought and his victories won in 
the same smoke and dust of uncertainty that gather so 
heavily above every earthly battle-field ? , 

I answer that such a recognition is the last step in 
removing the ministry of Jesus from the artificiality of a 
— tragedy and transferring it to the real arena of actual 

e. 

One of the oldest heresies with which the Church had 
to contend was that Jesus did not live a true human life; 
that his birth and death, his body itself, were only appari- 
tions ; that he did not really suffer or really die. Indeed, 
Basilides, one of the heretics of the second century, went 
so far as to say that Simon of Cyrene, who bore Jesus’s 
cross, was crucified in his stead, while Jesus in the form 
of Simon stood by laughing at his persecutors. From such 
conceptions of a ghostly Christ, who only seemed to be and 
do and suffer here on earth, the Church has long since 
escaped, and has come more and more to realize that it 
was in no fictitious sense that he bore our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows. Even in the matter of temptation we 
feel that the Master fought no sham battles. 

The difference between a tragedy put upon the stage 
and one enacted in real life does not consist wholly in the 
fact that in the one the blows are struck with a sheathed 
and in the other with a naked dagger. It consists in part 
in this, that the hero of the theater goes upon the stage 
knowing exactly what he is to do and what is to befall 
him. Every word and act is arranged beforehand, and he 
knows at the beginning of every scene through what expe- 
riences he is to pass and with what emotions they are to be 
‘met. 

This is acting. It may be very admirable, very realis- 
tic, but it is acting. 8 | 

The hero of 4/e must face an unknown future. He 
must be true to his calling, true to his life-work in the midst 
of doubt and uncertainty, not knowing what foes he may 
have to meet or what surprises a day or an hour may 
bring. ‘This is characteristic of our human life. Its joys 
and its sorrows, its hopes and its fears, its heroism and its 
cowardice, are inseparably associated with its uncertain- 
ties. “If I only knew” is time and again the cry of every 
human heart. The actor knows what is before him. We 
do not know; and it is a part of our destiny as men that 
we must follow the inner voice without being able to see 
whither it is leading us. 

Jesus was not an actor. That blessed life, whose vic- 
tories of love and devotion have been the inspiration of 
the centuries, was not the rehearsal of a studied part 
whose last sentence was committed before the first was 
spoken. | 

The Master knew full well, as many another has known 
before and since, whither his chosen path was tending ; 
but his divine sonship did not rob his earthly ministry of 
its human inheritance of uncertainty, of surprise, even of 
disappointment. ‘“ He marveled because of their unbelief.” 
Does this savor of weakness? Is our conception of the 
Christ marred and made less perfect when we realize that 
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he shared the limitations of our knowledge? To some it 
would doubtless seem so. There are those who measure the 
greatness of the Christ by his unlikeness to ourselves. To 
them whatever separates between his life and our own, what- 
ever emancipates him from the laws and necessities of human 
existence, seems to make him a greater and more wonder- 
ful Christ ; and whatever subjects him to the same condi- 
tions of toil and victory with ourselves seems to detract 
from his majesty, even from his divinity. 

Is this true? Which is the greater, the diviner Christ ? 
—not the more marvelous divinity, but the greater and 
more divine Leader and Saviour of men? Is it one whose 
every step is guided by omniscience as he walks this earth, 
who meets no temptation, overcomes no opposition that 
he has not foreseen from the beginning, and is by this 
very fact separated by a well-nigh infinite remove from 
those whom he calls to follow in his footsteps? Or is ita 
Christ whose victories are won under the same conditions 
as our own; in whom a divine love overcomes the same 
world that surrounds us, with all its uncertainties, its hid- 
den surprises and disappointments? 

To me there is. no comparison between the two. We 
fight our battles in the twilight of this world, and he is only 
half our leader, only half our brother, who seems to share 
our conflicts, but whose every step is taken in reality in 
the broad daylight of omniscience. What is such a victory 
compared with that of one who stands with us in the 
mist and darkness, and still falters not; who is able to 
realize the love and life of God in a ministry human in its 
limitations as well as in its surroundings? 

This is the highest and most glorious manifestation of 
God in this world ; zo¢ that a supernatural being should 
hover in the clouds above us ; o¢ that such a being should 
descend to earth and seem to share the struggles and 
vicissitudes of human life ; 4u¢ that the divine love and 
spirit may so possess a truly Auman life that ¢ shall be 
lifted into triumphant victory over the world and sin and 
death. 

This is the supreme revelation of the Father, in this 
world; a love and life that are able to possess and glorify 
even this weak and finite earth-life, to show forth God in 
the faith and faithfulness and overcoming devotion of one 
who was tempted in all points like as we are. 

The mythologies of heathendom are full of stories of the 
gods coming to earth in human form, but there was never 
any real sharing of human life. They trod this earth, but 
they trod it as strangers from Olympus and not as men, 
and so their appearings brought little help or inspiration 
to the real men who must fight their battles with human 
weapons. In like manner, it was but a little while after 
the crucifixion of our Lord before the fantastic faith of 
Christians began to transform the real Christ into a being 
exalted and mysterious, but only seeming to take part in 
the life of men. Such a Christ might well be the object 
of wonder and adoration ; but the Christ who has been and 
is to-day the consoler of the sorrowful and the strength of 
the struggler, nay, who is the true revealer of the redeem- 
ing love of God, is he who bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, who took his place in the midst of life’s battle 
clad in no invulnerable armor; yes, who pressed on to 
victory amid wounds and blood and half blinded by the 
smoke and dust of battle. 

Such is the thought of the Christ, at once more helpfully 
human and also more triumphantly divine, which stands 
out before us when we frankly recognize the fact of the 
human limitations under which his life was lived, his vic- 
tory won, the Father revealed to men. 

Such is the thought which makes the Christ of God truly 
the wor/d’s Christ, removes him forever from the stage of 
a divine tragedy, and places him by our side in life’s real 
struggles, for cheer, for strength, for victory ; every man’s 
Saviour because every man’s brother. 

But we need always to remember that the Christ is our 
leader and Saviour, not because of the limitations of his 
humanity considered in themselves, but because of the love. 
divine that triumphed over all the weakness and weariness — 
of the flesh ; enabled Jesus to hold true to his blessed mis- 
sion in the midst of disappointment, rejection, scorn; to 
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manifest the divine life amid these earthly scenes. We need 
not turn to Palestine for illustration of human limitations 
and human weakness. On every side are men not only 
weak but falling under their burdens, not only sharing the 
limitations of human knowledge but discouraged and over- 
whelmed, turning their backs before their enemies or 
sitting down in the idleness of despair. Such men do not 
help or inspire us. We are but the weaker and the more 
hopelessly discouraged because of the failures of our fellow- 
men. So if Jesus Christ had revealed nothing but our 
mortal helplessness and folly, his would have been a fruit- 
less mission ; nay, it would have borne the bitter fruit of 
added disappointment. What did he do? He showed us 
that. blessed vision, for which we wait so eagerly, of the 
spirit rising victorious over the flesh, of human weakness 
glorified by an indwelling strength that was of God; in 
the world and subject to its conditions, he conquered it by 
the might of a self-forgetting love, a complete devotion, an 
unfaltering faith. - And the world has looked on with eager 


astonishment, seeing the divine in the human and crying 


with the true instinct of devotion, ‘‘ Son of Mary, Son of 
God.” 

What is the meaning to you and me of such a Christ ? 
To the self-centered and self-satisfied, the proud and the 
self-righteous, he means zothing. 'To such as have no 
higher ambition than to buy and sell and get gain, to 
gather about them the good things of this world, he means 
nothing. ‘To those who are well content to sow unto the 
flesh and reap its harvest of corruption, he means xofthing. 
To the careless and the heedless, those who live on from 
day to day, with no holier watchword than “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’”’ he means zofhing. 

But to every one who longs to inherit his divine birth- 
right as a child of God, to every member of those blessed 
ones who hunger and thirst after righteousness, to every 
one whose heart burns with longing to walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, to all the sin-sick and the heart- 
sick in all the world, this Christ, this Divine Man, this 
human Son of God, means everything, means hope and life 
and victory. 

Why? Because in 4im was realized that after which we 
strive and yearn. Because in ws may dwell and reign the 
same heaven-sent impulse, the same love and faith and 


faithfulness which were in zm the triumphant seal of his - 


divine Sonship. Christ has conquered, and we, too, are 
called to victory. The divine voice within us does not 


summon us to a fantastic or to a hopeless crusade, but 


only to follow in the steps of him—our Brother, our Leader, 
our King, and so our Saviour—who has gone before us in 
all the toilsome way of life. | | 

How shall we honor this our Christ ? 

We may sing his praises, as we do every Sabbath day. 
We may offer our prayers and petitions in his name, so 
recognizing him as that which we would be, the realization 
of that which we would have the Father seein us. We 
may call ourselves Christians after him, and take his cross 
as the most sacred symbol of all our hopes and strivings. 
These things we may do, but there is but one homage 
worthy of our Christ. It is to open our poor hearts to the 
same divine Spirit, the same heavenly power, that wrought 
mightily in him. So taking our places by his side, so 
enthroning his spirit and his love as the supreme law of 
our lives, we become brothers of the Christ of God; we 
honor him by becoming like him; that is accomplished in 
us for which he toiled and suffered and died ; and he sees 
of the travail of his soul, and is satisfied. 
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Christian Endeavor Topics 
Daily Readings 


May 12—Among all nations (Luke xxiv., 45-53); May 
13—I am with you (Matt. xxviii, 18-20); May 14—Come 
over and help us (Acts xvi., 9-15); May 15—The earth 
is the Lord’s (Ps. xxiv.); May 16—Triumph of the Gospel 
(Ps. ii.) ; May 17—The Gospel invitation (Isa. lv.); May 
18 — Missionary meeting (Mal. iii., 1-12). 
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How to Grow Old Gracefully ° 
By Lyman Abbott 


The lesson suggested for our consideration this morning 
is the contribution of this unknown writer to the not infre- 
quently discussed question, How to grow old gracefully. 

This semi-cynic treats old age as an evil time. But old 
age is not by any means of necessity an evil time. Who 
regards these last days of Gladstone as evil days, full as 
they are of leadership, of hopes and purposes for the future 
of his people, of sympathy with the oppressed and of ser- 
vice for them, of honor from the friends of human prog- 
ress, and of hate not less to be coveted from the enemies 
of human progress? For the sneers and hisses with which 
he was greeted the other day at the Prince of Wales’s re- 
ception were not less a part of his honor than the cheers 
with which a little before he had been greeted by the pop- 
ulace on his way to Westminster. 

Nor need a man be a great genius to have his last 
days not evil, but glad and joyous days. I recall as I 
write the picture of an honored pastor, who was for over a 
quarter of a century the shepherd of his people, a little 
village congregation, and who for over half*a century 
lived honored and revered among them; who in fifty years 
had missed but one communion service ; who was known 
far and near as Father Silliman, and was looked up to by 
old and young with reverence, as children look up to an 
honored parent; who was the counselor and the friend of 
all who knew him; who, dying, left an honored name behind 
him, a name preserved to future generations by a chapel 
built to his memory, and perpetuating his influence and 
work as well as his same. He was not a great preacher, 
nor a great theologian, nor great in ecclesiastical politics 
—for which, indeed, he had not much reverence and no 
inclination. But his evening hours were full of dignity, 
peace, and honor, because his life had been full of fidelity, 
service, and love. | 

He who would grow old gracefully must live nobly. 
He would grow old gracefully must begin when he is a youth. 

A glad and graceful old age has in it three elements: 
an honorable retrospect; a blessed present; an inspiring 
hope for the future. 

He who grows old gracefully is able to say, with Paul, 
in the evening of his life, I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. But this 
he cannot say unless he has had courage while in the 
midst of the battle; unless he has shown patience and 
perseverance on the race-course in the heat of the mid- 
day ; unless he has held fast his faith in the invisible and 
the eternal when the darkness about him left him no clear 
vision to cheer his heart. Blessed is he who so carries 
himself in youth and manhood that memory puts this song 
into his mouth in old age. 

He has, too, in old age, as a present possession, the 
fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace. But one cannot 
have these fruits in his autumn if he has done nothing to 
cultivate them in his summer. He cannot sow wild oats 
and gather a joyous harvest. He who sits idle at his loom 
all the day long will have at night only a tangled heap of 
threads. He who would have a pattern must weave indus- 
triously while the day lasts. 

And then he may have a renewed youth. For God re- 
news the youth of such an one; gives him a hope of the 
unknown future, as vague perhaps as the hopes of his child- 
hood, but not less bright and cheering. The grave is an 
open door, and the glory lies beyond. | 

There is a great difference between entering into life 
like the penitent thief, through the door of a late repent- 
ance, by the unexpected mercy of God, bearing the memory 
of a wasted and squandered life, and entering it in triumph, 
bearing the fruits of a well-spent service, and in the assur- 
ance, “Henceforth there is laid up for me acrown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me.” 

How to grow old gracefully is a question which may well 
be asked by the youngest reader of The Christian Union. 


1International Sunday-School Lesson for June 11, 1893.—Eccles. xii., 1-14. 
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Pagan and Christian Rome’ 


Rome, which for centuries neglected its invaluable na- 
tional monuments and archzologic remains, has become 
a model of careful pains, exploration, and pride in their 
discovery and preservation. Not so very long ago almost 
any citizen could pull down a temple to build a cesspool, 
and burn up a marble villa and all its adornments for 
lime. Nowadays no place, save possibly Athens, has as 
thoroughgoing an archzologic commission ; and to pocket 
a pebble or bit of pottery in a street may teach the tourist 
the fact plainly. | 3 

Of this change the efficient exponent and present head 
is Rodolfo Lanciani, who certainly should regard himself as 
born under a kindly star. Two of Professor Lanciani’s 
books on his charge are now in print to attract popular 
notice to the rich fruits of his own and others’ excavations. 
“ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries” rep- 
resented largely the pre-Christianized Rome in its histori- 
cal, social, religious, and other phases, and concerned itself 
with the memorials of the days before bishop preached or 
martyr suffered or pope reigned. In this sequel to that 
- volume, now before us, ‘Pagan and Christian Rome,” 
Professor Lanciani sets forth largely discoveries relating 
to the period of transition into Christianity under the 


Czsars. This book has a much deeper and more human 
interest than its forerunner. It will delight and surprise 
even more. 


Among the revelations of the spade under Lanciani and 
co-workers, we here find, have been the House of Pudens, 
the friend of the Apostles, who, along with Aquila and 
Priscilla, not only embraced the new faith, but opened a 
private chapel in his dwelling; the elaborate tomb of 
Ampliatus, possibly the same Ampliatus named in the 
Epistle to the Romans; the remains of the memorial 
chapel under the Church of “ S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane,” 
where Mr. Lanciani has lately inspected the marble tomb- 
covering inscribed “PAULO APOSTOLO MART—;” and the 
crypt wherein was buried Pope Cornelius, the early martyr 
under Decius. Into one long-controverted question Pro- 
fessor Lanciani enters at special length—that endless one 
of St. Peter’s presence in Rome. The student of Church 
history may once more be able and willing to contest the 
_ new or old arguments arrayed here ; but Professor Lanci- 
ani declares (as an archzologist) that of the residence, 
work, martyrdom, and burial of St. Peter in the city, 
and of the identification in 1615 of his remains as well as 
those of Linus, there should now be no “shade of 
doubt.” 

Some idea of the mass of material lately examined will 
be understood from the statement that in a single year 
(1887) 855 tombs were opened; and out of a single temple 
deposit of ¢x-vo/os came to light over four thousand arti- 
cles of every description. But in relics that bear on sec- 
ular history and biography notable findings appear. The 
very column on which was cut the inscription commemo- 
rating those secular games for which Horace wrote his 
** Carmen Szculare” has appeared safe and sound. Like- 
wise have been unburied and cared for the lost Temple of 
Isis and its contents; the mystic Shrine of Sancus; the tomb 
of Claudia Ecloge, the nurse of Nero who loved him tothe 
last and aided in his miserable burial; the tombs of the 
ill-fated Crassi family, of Helius, the wealthy shoemaker, 
of the remarkable boy poet, Q. Sulpicius Maximus, of 
Pomponia Grecina, and the Temple of Augustus; a large 
number of funereal and other inscriptions are quoted. 

To the reader of Roman history “ Pagan and Christian 
Rome” will come as a voice frora the past to confirm 
much that seems vague and impersonal. It helps one to 
be sure that the chronicles of the classic and early Church 
writers were not based on cunningly devised fables. The 
volume, in illustrations and in its dress, paper, and press- 


__ 1 Pagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 
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work, is all that could be asked for the eye or the library 
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Pepys in New Dress * 


An English reviewer speaks of Pepys as having an 
extraordinary capacity for taking pains; it would be more © 
accurate to say that he had a genius for minuteness. The 
voluminousness of his record of things and events is very _ 
great, but it covers a long period, and it was doubtless a 
recreation rather than a labor. What gives that record 
its value is the fact that the diarist had no sense of pro- 
portion, saw no difference of relative values, but jotted 
everything down, great and small, with the same indefatig- 
able care and industry. Now, for historical purposes as 
well as for entertainment, this is an admirable habit. The 
man with a perspective who describes contemporary events 
is very likely to preserve striking episodes and to omit the 
very things which in the next century are seen to be the 
most potential and significant. A man like Pepys, on the 
other hand, jots down everything, and is as likely to catch 
the big fish in his net as the little ones. He is not a historian, 
but he is an admirable collector of the materials for history. 
Mr. Pepys had also a genius for self-revelation, and the 
confession of his sins is one of the most entertaining fea- 
tures of the immortal “ Diary.” There is something in the 
prattle of this naive but by no means innocent man which 
is diverting to the last degree. His disclosures of 
himself are by no means so villainous as those of 
Cellini, but they equally frank, and no man so per- 
fectly unconscious and so constantly in contact with . 
interesting persons and interesting events, although 
often entirely devoid of any insight into their signifi- 
cance, could fail to entertain his fellow-men and pos- 
terity. Pepys is one of the writers to be read for enter- 
tainment, and such writers grow fewer as the years go by 
and the problems multiply. Garrulous, gossipy, and betray- 
ing at times the rudiments of a conscience, he becomes a 
delightful companion. It has been an open question with 
the various editors of Pepys how much of the “ Diary ” 
should be published, for, although the public have been 
reading it for seventy years, it has never yet appeared in 
its entirety. The edition of 1825 contained barely half 
the original manuscript. The better-known edition, edited 
by the Rev. Mynors Bright, which appeared some fifteen 
years ago, contained new matter to the extent of at least a 
third of the whole of the original edition, but still left 
about one-fifth of the “ Diary” unprinted, although Mr. 
Bright, with painstaking care, had transcribed the whole 
and bequeathed it to the archives of Magdalene College. 
The latest editor, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, has decided that 
the whole of the “ Diary” ought to be made public, with 
the exclusion of a few passages which could not, under any 
circumstances, be printed, and concerning which the editor 
declares that they are omitted through no squeamishness, 
but because they are absolutely impossible of reproduc- 
tion in English. The new edition, of which the first vol- 
ume has appeared, is presented in a compact and attract- 
ive form. 


% 


Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century. By H. M. 
Hyndman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This vol- 
ume maintains the high level of its predecessors in the Social 
Science Series. It is suggestive, however, rather than authori- 
tative. Mr. Hyndman discugses each of the nine great crises 
of this céntury, and reaches the conclusion that such crises are 
inseparable from the present system, in which production is 
pushed forward or stopped according to the prospects of profit 
to the capitalists, instead of according to the needs of the com- 
munity. If his contention were substantiated—and the argu- 
ment for it is put in a most brilliant and attractive manner—it 
would form an almost fatal objection to the present social sys- 
tem, for, in one way or another, these periods of high-pressure 
production at enormous profit, and suspension of trade, with 
widespread bankruptcy and compulsory idleness, must be 


1 The Diary ff Samuel Pepys. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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stopped. Where Mr. Hyndman fails is that he mentions no 
crisis which has not been caused, or at least preceded, by 
fluctuations in prices—over-production characterizing the period 
in which the value of money was going down and prices up, 
and the suspension of production characterizing the periods 
when the value of money was going up and prices down. The 
remedy for the evil, therefore, would seem to lie in a plan by 
which the purchasing power of our currency shall be kept uni- 
form—the currency being increased when the need of it is 
increased, and diminished when the need of it is diminished. 
At the present time the amount of currency is increased in times 
of over-confidence, when everybody will accept credit, and 
decreased in times of panic, when everybody demands legal- 
tender money. The remedy for the evil seems to lie, therefore, 
not in the Government assuming to direct every industry in the 
country, but in the Government controlling, in the public inter- 
est, the volume of money so that its purchasing power may be 
kept uniform. The establishment of a tabular standard of 
value, such as was urged by Jevons, and the regulation of the 
currency by such a standard, so as to keep the general purchas- 
ing power of money always the same, would do away with the 
worst evils of our present haphazard system. 


The World’s Representative Assemblies of To-day. By 
Edmund K. Alden. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) Mr. 
Alden has compiled with infinite care, and arranged with admi- 
rable clearness, the constitutional provisions of all enlightened 
nations regarding the organization of their legislatures and the 
qualifications of members and electors. The result is a thesis 
of great value to any teacher of the Constitution or political 
history of our own country, and most useful as a book 
of reference for all writers on political topics. Indeed, the 
book is interesting reading, though not so interesting as 
the writer occasionally shows he might have made it. He 
has too modestly put his facts in the foreground and kept 
his own observations in the background. This is a rare 
fault in an American writer, yet it is a fault in Mr. Alden, for 
his observations, when they occur, are enlightening as well as 
enlivening. To give a single illustration of these observations, it 
may be said that to those of us who have believed that American 
legislative bodies are degenerating in point of dignity it is 
encouraging to read that no such scenes occur to-day as 
took place, for example, in Jackson’s time, when Randolph of 
Roanoke and a rough fighter from Connecticut taunted each 
other with bodily infirmities in language that cannot be reported, 
and did this apparently without reprimand. An inspection 
of the record, says Mr. Alden, shows that our Nationa] Con- 
gress has been changed for the better in manners as well as 
morals. 


The Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim, of Washington, deliv- 
ered (chiefly, we apprehend, for the benefit of the more intelli- 
gent of his young men) a series of lectures in the realm of 
Christian evidences. Dr. McKim recognizes the fact that the 
world does move, that young men are thinking even though they 
be not very learned, and that for this generation that is true which 
is so often said—Paley’s watch is once for all laid on the shelf. 
Christ and Modern Unbelief is the title of the volume contain- 
ing these lectures. They show both the wide reading and the 
thoughtfulness of the author. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


We already have so many biographies of the great Protector 
that we had supposed there could not be room for another, till 
this, Oliver Cromwell, by George H. Clark, D.D., with illustra- 
tions from oil paintings and prints, comes to us from D. Lothrop 
Company, of Boston. The work is really a digested narrative 
from the letters and other documentary material given in the 
pages of Carlyle and others. Dr. Clark’s admiration for Crom- 
well knows no limits, and this gives a flavor to his style. The 
heliotype portraits add another interest to the volume. 


The Famous Allegories: Selections and Extracts for Read. 
ing and Study, by James Baldwin, Ph.D. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston), is a delightful little book, with a “ Foreword” and 
specimens of English allegorical literature from the “ Vision of 
Piers Ploughman ” to Aikin’s “ Hill of Science.” The extracts 
from Langland, Chaucer, and other old English writings are 
modernized in spelling, and the introductions explain difficulties 
in the way of interpreting the allegories. We heartily commend 
the book to students of English literature. 


We have received from A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this 
city, the first four volumes of a series of “ Guild and Bible Class 
Text-books.” They are, Zhe Church of Scotland, by Alexander 
Stewart, D.D.; The New Testament and Its Writers, by J. A. 
M’Clymont; Handbook of Christian Evidences, by Alexander 
Stewart, D.D.; and Life and Conduct, by J. Cameron Lees, 
D.D. All are written in a thorough way and in attractive style. 
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Literary Notes 


—Denmark is the seventh (and latest) country to comply with 
the requirements of the American copyright law necessary to 
secure mutual copyright. 

—Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who is eighty-eight years of age, 
is writing the biography of Victor Cousin, and has finished 
the first volume. He hopes to complete the three by 1894. 

—Professor McMaster has made such progress with the 
fourth volume of his “ History of the People of the United 
States ” that he expects to see it in the printer’s hands in the 
autumn. It relates to the period between 1812 and 1830. 

—Alphonse Daudet has arranged with Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
for a volume of selections from his works, and has written a 
piece specially for this volume. The book is designed for use 
in high school and college classes, and will be specially anno- 
tated for this use by Professor Frank W. Freeborn, of the 
Boston Latin School. . 

—A series of four volumes published by the Harpers, to be 
sold at Chicago as souvenirs, will be known as the Distaff Series. 


They have not only been written and edited but have been 


printed and bound by women, and the designs of the covers 
were made by women. Two of the six will soon be ready. 
They are “ The Higher Education of Women,” edited by Anna 
C. Brackett, and “ The Literature of Philanthropy,” edited by 
Frances A. Goodale. The entire set has been compiled under 
the supervision of Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy. 

—The first number of “ The Moslem World ” is on our desk. 
It is the official organ of the American Islamic propaganda, and 
its editor is Mr. Mohammed Alexander Russell Webb. The 
journal defines its purpose as being “to place the religion taught. 
by the inspired prophet of Arabia before the English-speaking 
world in its true light ”"—an eminently proper undertaking which © 
we shall follow with genuine interest. In form the “ Moslem 
World ” is handsome, and it is well illustrated. Of some of its 
argumentative features we may speak later on. 

—‘ Maarten Maartens, the distinguished Dutch novelist, is now 
thirty-five years old,” says the New York “ Tribune.” ‘He has 
traveled much and lived long in other countries than his own, 
and speaks perfectly the languages of several of these alien 
lands. He was mainly educated at a German grammar-school 
and a Dutch university, and was expected to enter on a political 
career. But, ‘ without knowing exactly why,’ he wandered into 
literature, and his own account of the matter is that ‘ whoever 
cares looks upon him as a dead failure ; that he has disappointed 
everybody’s hopes, while far surpassing his own.’ He thinks 
his strong novel, ‘God’s Fool,’ is the best thing he has done, 
and its hero, Elias Lossel, is his favorite character, and he 
keenly resents the charge of cynicism.” | 
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The Religious World 


The Y.M.C.A.in The new building of the French Young 

Paris Men’s Christian Association was formally 
opened and dedicated on the 7th of 

May. It is situated on the Rue Trevise, No. 14, within three 

minutes’ walk of the crossing of Rue Faubourg Montmartre and 

Boulevard Montmartre, the great center of Paris. A French 

architect visited this country, and, after examining a number of 

our best Association buildings, prepared in New York the plans 


for the building, under the supervision of our most experienced 


Association men. The building fronts on Rue Trevise, and is 
cream white, in marked contrast with all the buildings about it. 
On the ground floor is an elegant hall, and a gymnasium, with 
swimming-tank, baths, bicycle and running track, and the most 
approved gymnasium apparatus from an American manufactory. 
On the first floor are the secretaries’ offices, reading, conversa- 
tion, and game rooms, parlor and music-rooms. On the second 
floor are class-rooms, rooms for boys, hall for social and 
religious meetings, etc. On the third floor is a café, which is 
under the care of an experienced caterer and is open only to 
members of the Association. On the top floor are rooms and 
apartments for young men. The opening exercises called 
together a more distinguished company than has probably ever 
attended a religious gathering in Paris. Alfred André, Regent 
of the Bank of France, presided and delivered the opening 
address. President Carnot, prevented froin being present by 
other engagements, sent a letter of regret, as did Lord Dufferin, 
the British Ambassador, and the Swedish Minister. Mr. 
George Williams, of London, founder of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, was present, as were also representa- 
tives from Lyons, Geneva, and America, and the leading 
Protestant ministers of Paris. The hall was crowded to 
overflow. Addresses were delivered by M. André, Mr. 
George Williams, M. Léon Say, M. Buscarlet, President of the 
Association, and Pastor Soulier. A letter was read from Mr. 
James Stokes, of New York, to whom the Association largely 
owes its building, regretting his inability to be present, and con- 
gratulating the Association on the possession of a building so 
elegant and complete in all its appointments. He urged on the 
young men of the Association the study of the Bible and the 
observance of the Sabbath. Referring to the opportunities for 
pleasure and improvement provided by the building, he said : 
“¢ Some have thought Christians were long-faced and sour and 
could not enjoy the good things of this life: look at our class- 
rooms for instruction and amusement, our restaurant and social 
rooms, our library, music and reading rooms, the gymnasium for 
building up a healthy body. Surely the Christian young men 
should be the happiest, healthiest, and best instructed of all 
young men.” Referring to the kindly feeling existing between 
France and the United States since the days of the Revolution, 
he said: “ If the erection of the building in which some of my 
family and myself have been interested shall take a humble part 
‘in solving the great problem of the greatest freedom of the 
individual, consistent with the best form of government; if it 
may seem as a memento of gratitude and good will from America 
to France, I shall rest content.” The cost of the building and 
lot was $200,000. Of this amount Mr. James Stokes and his 
family contributed $80,000, and the same amount was raised 
among French contributors, M. André giving $30,000 as the 
first subscription, leaving a debt of $40,000 to be provided for. | 


The Free Church of Scotland has just 
celebrated its jubilee (May 18), and thé 
“ British Weekly” has published a very 
interesting supplement descriptive of that event. The Free 
Church owes its existence to the protest against a State Church 
which was made fifty years ago, and to the growth of the evan- 
gelical spirit, mainly under the inflaence of Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son and Dr. Chalmers. “The Separation when it came was 


‘The Free Church 
Jubilee 


virtually a separation between the Evangelicals and the Moder- 
ates,” between those who believed in a State Church and those 
who believed in a free Church. The Free Church has given to 
Seotland and the world a noble company of preachers, among 
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them being such men as Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, 
Guthrie—“ the first natural orator in Scotland ”—Principal 
Rainy, and Dr. Cairns. Coming to our own time, we find in the 
list of its ministers Alexander Whyte, of Free St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, perhaps the first Presbyterian preacher of the world ; Dr. 
Stalker, whose popular religious books have made his a house- 
hold name; and the Rev. John McNeill, the evangelist, ‘who, in 
his own line of work, is unequaled among living Scotchmen. 
Among the theological teachers of the Free Church may be 
mentioned Professor A. B. Davidson; Professor George Adam 
Smith, the most eminent of the younger scholars of Scotland ; and 
those two rare and beautiful spirits, as admirable for their lofty 
spiritual character as for their intellectual ability— Professors 
Professor Henry Drummond 
is a loyal member of the Free Church, and a man of large influ- 
ence in its councils. No department of the work of the Church 
of Christ in Scotland is better done than that of the Free 
Church. It owes its existence to fidelity to principle, and its 
history has been pervaded by loyalty to those great truths of 
Christianity which are best characterized by being called catho- 
lic. No member of the Presbyterian family of churches has 
done a larger or a better work during the past fifty years. . 


The May Meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales have 
just been held in London. This Union 
is the highest Assembly of the Congregational churches of the 
United Kingdom. It holds two sessions annually—the May 
meeting usually gathering in London, and the autumnal meeting 
in some of the larger cities of the provinces. The Union elects 
its Chairman annually, and he, during his term of service, is 
regarded as the chief officer of the English Congregational 
churches. The Chairman for the present year is Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M.P., a distinguished and accomplished layman who has 
well earned the place by his faithful service. The Chairman 
for the ensuing year is the Rev. George S. Barrett, of Norwich, 
one of the ablest and most spiritual ministers in England. Mr. 
Barrett has been in Norwich for a quarter of a century, having 
again and again refused pressing calls to the metropolis. His 
sermon at Stockport on “The Burden of Souls” did much 
toward lifting that meeting to the lofty spiritual height which 
distinguished it above all recent meetings of the Union. He is 
the editor of the “ Congregational Hymnal,” one of the best books 
of sacred song ever published. In many wavs Mr. Barrett has 
commended himself to the English churches. When Dr. 
Hannay died, he was one of the first thought of for his succes- 
sor, and would have been very heartily elected if he had been 
willing to serve. No man who has occupied the distinguished 
position of “ Chairman of the Union ” in recent years has been 
more worthy of the place than the Rev. George S. Barrett. 


The Union of 
England and Wales 


The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club of Boston was memorable in many 
ways. Music Hall was crowded, andthe . 
sight was inspiring and impressive. But more notable than the 
crowd was the speaking, which was by President Hartranft, of 
Hartford, Professor J. B. Clark, of Amherst, and Dr. Virgin, of 
New York. All the addresses were worthy of the occasion, and 
if we select that of President Hartranft for special mention it 
is not because the others were inferior, but because the sub- — 
ject of Dr. Hartranft was unique, and also, let us say, most 
timely. Think of the President of Hartford Seminary appear- 
ing before a Boston audicnce and arguing in favor of the same 
advantages for woman in the study of theology that are enjoyed 
by men! Yet that is what the speaker did. He declared that 
we are behind the times; that in Hebrew life there was a place 
for women as prophetesses, in the Middle Ages as professors 
and teachers of philosophy and theology. Dr. Hartranft 
showed how women have led in charity and reform in all ages ; 
that woman’s faculties are such as peculiarly to fit her for studies 
which require not only strong but also intuitive thought. He 
said he would even have women on the corporation of the Amer- 
ican Board, and, still further, on the Prudential Committee—a 
sentiment for which we know many missionaries will heartily 
thank him. He said that the words of St. Paul to the Corin- 
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thians were spoken because of the corrupt social conditions of 
the time, and they had had only local significance. Later, in per- 
sonal conference, Dr. Hartranft said that he was prepared also to 
allow women to preach if they feel that they have a message 
from God. All this was earnestly and ably urged by the Presi- 
dent of the most conservative theological seminary in New Eng- 
land! If Hartford opens its doors, to women, what seminary 
will dare to do less? 


Amherst is just considering anew the ques- 
tion of compulsory attendance at religious 
services. Both the compulsory and volun- 
tary theories have many advocates, and no doubt in the end the 
wisest result will be reached. One side says that when attend- 
ance at such services is required a repulsion for all religion is 
created, and they point to Harvard as a conspicuous example 
of the benefits of freedom. The other side says that the average 
student would attend no duty of the college if left to himself; 
that it is as wise to require attendance at chapel as at recita- 
tions in Greek and philosophy; that routine observance is 
necessary in all departments of training. As yet, while there 
is much to be said in favor of both plans, there are few facts 
of experience in other institutions which will help much in 
the solution of this problem at Amherst or elsewhere. On 
Tuesday, May 23, a service of great interest was held at 
Amherst College Chapel, it being the occasion of the ordi- 
nation as a foreign missionary of Mr. Fairbank, a graduate 
of the College and of Andover Seminary. Mr. Fairbank 
goes to India as the representative of the College. He 
will be supported by the College. Addresses at his ordination 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, the Rev. Robert 
A. Hume, and others. Amherst has always been noted for the 
genuineness of its religious influence and for the number of its 
graduates who have entered the ministry and the foreign mis- 
sionary work. Under the presidency of Dr. M. E. Gates the 
College will take no step backward in any department of its 
work, and least of all in its devotion to the spiritual welfare of 
its students. 


Amherst College 


It has been recently said that the 
largest parish in New York, if not in 
the United States, is that under the 
supervision of the Rev. Father Morelli, which includes the 
two churches of St. Joachim, in Roosevelt Street, and the 
Church of the Most Precious Blood, in Baxter Street. It 
is estimated that between fifteen and sixteen thousand per- 
sons belong to the former and twenty-five thousand to the latter. 
The older church, St. Joachim, is certainly unique. “The ground 
floor is entirely distinct from the rest of the building ; it is occu- 
pied as a rag warehouse, and the rag-pickers and rag-packers 
may be seen busily at work below on week-days while the masses 
are being said on the floor above to large congregations of wor- 
shipers. The entrance is at the side of the main building, up a 
broad flight of stairs, upon which open the two large doors of 
the auditorium, which seats about thirteen hundred people at 
each mass. There are six masses ‘each Sunday, and each is 
fully attended, so that nearly eight thousand Italians attend this 
church each Sunday.” Father Morelli, the leader in this great 
work, is an Italian, a giant in figure, a man of genial disposition, 
and very cordial and easy of approach. We doubt if the minis- 
ter of any other single church in New York or in the country 
reaches so many feople as are reached by this priest and his 
assistants. 


A Great 
Down-Town Church 


Under the magnetic leadership of Presi- 
dent George A. Gates, Iowa College is 
making rapid advances, and promises 
soon to be the leading institution of learning between Chicago 
and California. Since he became its President the endowment 
has been largely increased, and now information reaches us that 
a new department, in many respects unique, is to be added 
to the institution. The Rev. George D. Herron, D.D., of Bur- 


Iowa College : 
A New Department 


lington, Iowa, the author of two or three little books of decided 
ability and somewhat advanced ideas concerning the place 
which Christianity should hold in our modern life, has so in- 
terested some of his people in Burlington that they have decided 
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to found and endow a Department of Applied Christianity in the . 
College, and put Mr. Herron at its head.- The means for this 
department will be furnished by Mrs. E. D. Rand and her 
daughter, and the department will be named in memory of 
E. D. Rand, Esq., of Burlington, who died about six years ago. 


Conferences have been held during the past year with the Presi- 


dent and Trustees, and the plans are finally perfected. In ad- 
dition to the special duties of his professorship, Mr. Herron will 
probably in many ways lead the religious life of the College. | 
Miss Carrie Rand, the daughter of Mrs. E. D. Rand, has pur- 
chased for the use of Mr. Herron a well-known residence in 
Grinnell, and thus this department will start in the autumn fully 
equipped and endowed, and with a house provided for the in- . 
cumbent. We believe that this is the first Professorship of Ap- 
plied Christianity in any institution in the United States, if not 
in the world. Just what its programme will be is not yet an- 
nounced, but President Gates is one of the broadest-minded and 
ablest men in our American colleges, and Mr. Herron a man of 
great ability and positive convictions. It is therefore probable 
that before long Iowa College, in addition to its otherwise admi- 
rable work, will offer a course entirely unique in the application 
of the principles of Christianity to social and political life. We 
offer our congratulations to the College, and still more to the . 
clear-headed and liberal-handed persons who have endowed this 
department, and thus, we believe, opened what will very likely 
prove a new era in American education. | 


Migs Bella W. Hume, sister of the now fa- 
In New Orleans mous missionaries Robert and Edward Hume, 

of India, has undertaken a work in New 
Orleans in which she ought to be generously helped by the 
Christian people at the North. Miss Hume is working in the 
interests of the colored people in the Central Church of that 
city, and is building up an institutional church, after the 
model of the Berkeley Temple, among those who especially 
need that kind of effort. The pastor of the church, a colored 
man, writes: “Our church attendance has more than doubled 
since we began this work, and every Sabbath our congregation 
increases. Ere long, if we can continue the work, our great 
building, which has been considered a burden on the hands of 
the people, will be filled to overflowing. Just at this juncture it 
I do 
not see how we can continue without her. She loves my people 
with an intense love, and they have learned to love her.” 
emergency when it seemed as if Miss Hume must be taken 
from that work, the Berkeley Temple in Boston, the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, pastor, generously offered to be responsible for the 
money for the work for one year. Two thousand dollars is the 
amount required. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the 
promise was probably made by Dr. Dickinson himself, and that 
he is personally responsible for it. In any case, however, it is 
not right for either him or his church to be left to bear the bur- 
den alone, and we earnestly urge those who are interested in 
Christian work in the South, so far as they may be able, to unite 
with Dr. Dickinson in bearing the burden which he has assumed. 


The sixth annual Interdenomina- 


An Interdenominational 
tional Seaside Bible Conference will 


Conference 
| be held at Asbury Park, beginning 
August 11. The programme is of great interest and some- 


what peculiar, being evidently intended to emphasize one school 
of Biblical thought, and that the extremely conservative and 
literalistic. Many of the lecturers are men of recognized ability 
and National reputation. Among the more prominent we notice 
that Dr. Osgood, of Rochester, will speak on “ The Present and 
Coming Criticism of the Bible ;” Professor Green, of Princeton, 
on the “ Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch;” Dr. James H. 
Brooks, of St. Louis, on “The Bible’s Testimony to Its Own 
Integrity.” Among the other lecturers are Drs. George S. 
Bishop, B. B. Tyler, H. G. Weston, L. T. Townsend, and Mr. 
Joseph Cook. A Summer School for Bible Study has also been 
organized in connection with this Conference, the object of 
which is to help persons to a better understanding of the Bible 
in order that they may use it in practical work. It is said that 
over three thousand persons attended this Conference last year. 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly 


Professor Briggs to be Tried 


From a Special Correspondent 


HE second week of the one hundred and fifth Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States of America came to its close on Sat- 

urday with three busy sessions. These sessions 

were devoted to routine business which should 

have been put out of the way earlier in the week. 

The delay in the Assembly business is caused by 

the time given to the Briggs case. The regular reports of the 

Boards of the Church have all been disposed of; the business 

that remains aside from the Briggs case is of the greatest im- 

portance. The matter of Church unity is still unfinished 
business. 

The reports from the Committee on Bills and Overtures and 
from the Committee on Theological Seminaries are anticipated 
with great concern by the liberal elementin the Assembly. The 
Briggs case is the center of interest. Progress has been made 
through the technical and preliminary stages, and the case has 
been issued for trial on its merits. | 

The Judicial Committee found the appeal from the verdict of 
acquittal of New York Presbytery to be in order and in accord- 
ance with the constitution. They recommended that the appeal 
be entertained. In all but the recommendation to entertain, 
the Committee was a unit. A minority, headed by Samuel J. 
Niccolls, of St. Louis, and N. K. Ketcham, of Plainfield, dis- 
sented from the majority in this last particular. According to 
the Book the question then was, Shall the appeal be entertained ? 


On this the parties were heard. Chairman Birch, of the Pros- 


ecuting Committee, opened the argument. He made a brief 
statement of the legal, moral, and ecclesiastical grounds of the 
appeal. He drew an analogy between this appeal and the cause 
of Paul and Barnabas, at the first council of the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem. He asked the supreme court of the 
Church to put an end to the dissension and disputations which 
_ had arisen, by an immediate trial of the case. 

With this brief outline of the position of the appellant, Dr. 
Briggs took the floor. In an exhaustive argument lasting nearly 
five hours, he dealt with the whole question of the constitution- 
ality of the appeal. He built up his argument proposition by 
proposition, giving the grounds for each step with studied par- 
ticularity. He made the point that the appeal was not an ap- 
peal from a final judgment. He argued that the final judgment 
was simply the vote itself, as taken in New York Presbytery on 
the question, “Are the charges sustained?” The verdict was 
more than this. It contained a disclaimer of belief on the part 
of those voting not to sustain the doctrines set forth in the 
charges, an admonition directed to the Prosecuting Committee to 
discontinue litigation, and a plea for the restoration of peace 
and harmony in the Church. These things Dr. Briggs charac- 
terized as illegal and out of place in the verdict. It was upon 
these that the specifications of error in the appeal of the Prosecut- 
ing Committee were based. He asked as his lawful right that 
the appeal be not entertained until it was stripped of the speci- 
fication based upon these illegal acts of New York Presbytery. 
His second point was against the injustice of an appeal from 
the verdict of acquittal. He held that it was unlawful for a 
party claiming to be a public prosecutor to appeal against a ver- 
dict of acquittal. He showed that he had been libeled in six 
charges of heresy, and was acquitted of all of them by the Pres- 
bytery. Ecclesiastical law regards heresy as a deadly sin. Its 
punishment involves a loss of ecclesiastical life. He denied 
that a Presbyterian minister differing from a majority of his 
brethren was honorably bound to retire from the denomination. 
He held this to be an unchurchly view. A Presbyterian minis- 
‘ter was in subjection to his brethren, but within certain strictly 
defined limits. If they transcend these limits, their decisions 
could not bind either the individual or the Church. Said Dr. 


Briggs : 


Consider the consequences of this extremely low view of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. It pushes off the ark of the Church into the stream to drift with 
every current of traditionalism. It makes any real reformation of the Church 
impossible, for when has the Church been revived or reformed by majority 
votes? When God has raised up prophetic men to be leaders in any reform, 
majorities have always been against them. This unchurchly view makes any 
‘correction of traditional error impossible. If the majority have been led by the 
incompetence and blunders of mistaken leaders into false traditions; if the 
Presbyterian Church has drifted from the principles of the Reformation, and 
the doctrinal and ecclesiastical traditions of Westminster, and a few individu- 


als have learned this by a careful study of the long-neglected original authori- 
ties, how will it ever be possible to bring the Church back to its true position 
if the majority are to decide‘by their own opinions merely, and‘are not them- 
selves to be corrected by the historical interpretation of their own constitution? 


He held that a minister could not separate himself from the 
Church without being guilty of the sin of schism. If he volun- 
tarily withdrew from the Church, he re-entered the realms of 
darkness. He had a double call—a divine call from Jesus 
Christ himself, and a human call in the ordination by the Church. 
The question of entertaining the appeal, therefore, involved 
these two considerations: Shall the minister be again put in 
jeopardy of suspension from a merely voluntary society? Shall 
the question already decided by a-court of Presbytery be 
reopened by the court of General Assembly, in order to con- 
sider whether to take from the minister his external call given 


- him in ordination, and his divine call as a minister of Jesus 
He gave the history of acquittals under civil and | 


Christ ? 
ecclesiastical law, and held that it was a maxim that an 
acquittal should be final. Appeals from verdicts of acquittal 
were limited by ecclesiastical law to original parties and to 
aggrieved parties. The Prosecuting Committee was neither an 
original party nor an aggrieved party. The Prosecuting Com- 
mittee were not public prosecutors. Their claim as such was 
not. based on any lawful right. They were appointed by the 
New York Presbytery merely to arrange the case for trial, and 
were subject ever afterward to the authority of New York Pres- 
bytery. New York Presbytery had by its vote of acquittal 
discharged them from further service in the case. If, as they 
claim, they were public prosecutors, then they were not an 
aggrieved party; they had suffered no personal injury by 
the acquittal of Dr. Briggs. Possibly public opinion, excited 
by interested parties and warped by the misrepresentations 
of partisan religious newspapers, may feel aggrieved by the 
acquittal, but there is no law which recognizes such floating and 
undefined public opinion as a valid reason to put a man in 
jeopardy a second time. It has been urged that there is something 
more than an acquittal from the crime of heresy in this case; 
that it involves questions of great doctrinal and constitutional 
importance. But these questions cannot be settled by a heresy 
trial. The doctrines of Dr. Briggs stand or fall by themselves. 
It is a common mistake that the Church is responsible for the 
doctrine of its ministers. The public prosecutors are pushing 
the Presbyterian Church into a very inconsistent and dangerous 
position. They are endeavoring to secure new definitions of 
dogma by final judgments in a heresy trial, when they ought to 
aim to secure them by overtures, in accordance with the provis- 
ion of the Presbyterian form of government. 

As a third reason against the entertainment of the appeal, Dr. 
Briggs held that the Court could not take jurisdiction of the case 
because the Synod of New York had already taken jurisdiction 
by entertaining his complaint against certain interlocutory judg- 
ments of New York Presbytery. He held that the General 
Assembly must await the determination by the Synod of the 
questions involved in these complaints. The jurisdiction in the 
case belonged to the New York Synod, and it was a usurpation 
and a violation of the constitutional rights of the Synod, of the 
New York Presbytery, and of the appellee to entertain the 
appeal. 

Dr. Briggs then examined the reasons given by the Prosecut- 


ing Committee for their appeal. He held that these reasons 


threatened the Church with great peril. None of the reasons 
given by the appeal were sufficient to warrant the unusual pro- 


cedure of the appellants in skipping the Synod and in asking | 


for a reversal of a verdict of acquittal. In conclusion, Dr. 
Briggs made a warm, enthusiastic, and earnest declaration of 


orthodoxy. He affirmed his belief in the Holy Scriptures to be — 
‘ the Word of God, the infallible rule of faith and practice. He 


affirmed that he held tothe whole doctrine taught in the first 


chapter of the Westminster Confession, without any qualification © 


or reservation whatever. He pleaded with his brethren to send 
the case to the Synod of New York, and to allow it to the 
supreme court of the General Assembly, promising that he 
would then abide by the final judgment in the case, and submit 
to the verdict, whatever it might be. : 

Colonel McCook closed the debate for the prosecution. He 
maintained that all the constitutional questions upon which Dr. 
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Briggs had expended his time, were questions that had already — 


been adjudicated by the General Assembly. ‘These were, that 


the appeal was taken by the Presbyterian Church as an original - 


party; that the Prosecutirg Committee represented this party ; 
that the Prosecuting Committee had the right in this case to 
take such an appeal from the Presbytery directly to the General 
Assembly ; that such an appeal was regular and in order. Not 
only were these matters disposed of by the judgment of the 
General Assembly, but they had been so reported by the Judi- 


cial Committee of the present General Assembly. They were 


not, therefore, properly before the Court. He met the objec- 
tions of the appellee that the prosecution must prove himself to 
be an aggrieved party, with the statement that in the new Book 
of Discipline the term “original party” replaced that of 
“ aggrieved party” in the old Book. Colonel McCook followed 
in detail the line of Dr. Briggs’s argument touching the points of 
constitution and law. He maintained that the precedents were 
against the positions taken by Dr. Briggs. He denied that the 
New York Synod had taken jurisdiction in the case. He denied 
that there had been a verdict of acquittal, insisting that the 
ecclesiastical law did not recognize the trial of the case in a 
Presbytery as complete or the verdict of acquittal as final until 
the case had been heard by the Synod or the General Assembly. 
Colonel McCook examined the declaration of faith made by Dr. 
Briggs. He showed that he had made such a declaration just 
before the inaugural address had been delivered, and that he 
had made similar declaration since. The charges had been 
made upon the inaugural address, and the inaugural address 
stood as it was when delivered. He gave five special reasons 


why the appeal should be received by the General Assembly | 
without first having been taken to the Synod. These were: The 


appeal relates to doctrines which are fundamental. The case is 
fully ripe for final judgment. An early decision is imperatively 
necessary. The legal construction of the ordination vow of 


every minister is involved. Widespread injury to the Churchis | 


certain to come from the protracted delay. 

Following the debate between the parties, the Court gave four 
hours to its own members for ten-minute speeches. The Com- 
missioners on the side of Dr. Briggs pleaded to have the appeal 
referred to the New York Synod. They were led in this place 
by Dr. K. P. Ketcham, of New Jersey; Dr. Herrick Johnson 
and Dr. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago; and Dr. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, of Albany. Most of the speakers disavowed belief in the 
views held by Dr. Briggs. On the other side the speakers were 


Dr. W. C. Young, of Kentucky; Dr. George D. Baker, of Phil- 


adelphia ; Dr. John T. Duffield, of Princeton College; Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, of Cincinnati; and Elder Thomas McDougal, of Cincin- 
nati. These attacked the constitutional arguments of Dr. Briggs, 
questioned {the meaning of his declaration of orthodoxy, and 
urged the necessity of immediate trial by the Court of General 
Assembly. The question was then put by the Moderator, 
“‘ Shall the appeal be entertained ?” 


amendment was laid on the table by a rising vote. The roll 
was then called on the original motion, with this result: 410 
Commissioners voted to entertain; 145 voted No. Aresolution 
to issue the case for trial was then passed, and Monday morn- 
ing was set for hearing the case. 


% 


Gleanings 
—The Rev. H. B. Frissell has been chosen Principal of 


Hampton Normal Institute to succeed General S. C. Armstrong. | 
—The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, lately of the Shawmut Church’: 
of Boston, has been offered a unanimous call by the Congrega- 


tional church of Ithaca, N. Y. 

—The annual Commencement of the General Theological 
Seminary of this city was held last week Wednesday in the Sem- 
inary chapel. Th- graduating class numbered thirty-three, 
making, we believe, the largest class ever graduated. Bishop 
Potter delivered an address. 

—The Rev. Frank P. Woodruff, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Presbyterian College at Beyroot, in Syria, died sud- 
denly on Friday of last week at his parents’ home in Elizabeth, 
N. J. He was twenty-nine years old, and graduated from 
Princeton in 1885. He had returned from Syria only a few 
days previously. 


—The Congregational Club of New York at its fourteenth © 
annual meeting on Monday of last week elected the following 


officers: President, S. S. Marples; Vice-Presidents, the Rev. 


Drs. John H. Washburn, A. H. Clapp, S. H. Virgin, and A. H. 


Bradford ; Secretary, Robert M. Boyd, Jr.; Treasurer, Charles 


E. Hope; Executive Committee, H. W. Hubbard, the Rev. 
The Rev. Dr. 


Frank J. Goodwin, and Dr. Lucien C. Warner. 
Henry A. Stimson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, recently of St. 


An amendment was pro- 
posed to send the appeal to the Synod of New York. The 


Louis, was the guest of the evening. The topic of discussion © 
was “Congregationalism.” The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith 
spoke on “ Congregationalism in the Metropolitan District,” and 
Dr. Stimson on “ Congregationalism in the West.” 

—The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have 
elected the Rev. Theodore C. Pease, of. Malden, Mass., to the 
Bartlett Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, made vacant by the ac- 
ceptance by Professor Tucker of the presidency of Dartmouth 
College. Mr. Pease graduated at Harvard in 1875, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1880. He was pastor of the 
Congregational Church in West Lebanon, N. H., four years, 
and in 1884 accepted a call to the Congregational Church in 
Malden. 

—The Rev. Percy S. Grant, of Fall River, has accepted the 
call to the pulpit of the Church of the Ascension, at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, this city, which was left vacant by the 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald. Mr. Grant, while willing to 
accept the call of the Church of the Ascension, would not do so 
unless it became a free church. A meeting of the trustees was 
held, and it was decided to make the church free. The new 
order of things will go into effect November 1, when the present 
pew-rents expire. 

—The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is about to 
publish a digest of its proceedings, journals, manuscripts, letters, 
and reports, with a record of all the missionaries whom it has 
supported, from the date of its incorporation in 1701 to the pres- 
ent time. The first part will relate principally to the history of 
the Episcopal Church in this country, where, up to the Revolu- 
tion, the Society spent nearly $750,000. 

—The seventy-third session of the New York Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church convened last week in 
this city in the African Methodist Episcopal Church on Sullivan 
Street, of which the Rev. J..B. Stansbury is pastor. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Benjamin Tucker Tanner, of the New York diocese, 
presided. The Conference considered the question of organic 
union between the A. M. E. and the A. M. E. Zion churches. 

—The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the United States of America convened in Canton, O., last 
week, with about two hundred ministers and the same number 
of lay members in attendance. The body is one of four divis- 
ions of the Lutheran Church in America, and represents all the 
territory north of the old Mason and Dixon line. The meeting 
is the thirty-sixth biennial convention, and is composed of one 
minister in ten in the body. The total membership represented 
is about 1,300,000. 

—A correspondent from Tuskegee Institute writes: ‘“ The 
school has just closed its twelfth year. The attendance, in all 


departments, has reached 805, while very many have been turned 


away for want of room. The industrial departments were never 
more helpful than this year. Without them the school would 
have been greatly crippled, because of the poverty of the stu- 
dents. Nearly three hundred have attended night-school and 
worked during the day; in this way they have remained in 
school, paying all their expenses and putting something in the 
treasury to their credit for next year, and have made a good 
start toward learning a trade. At an average of six cents per 
hour the students have earned during the year toward their 
expenses, $30,272.18. The graduating class numbers twenty,, 
all industrially as well as intellectually trained. Dr. Geo. A. 
Gordon, of the old South Church, Boston; the Rev. C. F. Dole, 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; and Stephen Childs, of Marion, Ala... 
were added to the Board of Trustees.” | . 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—C. W. King has become pastor of the Bushwick Avenue Church of Brook-- 

lyn, N. Y. 

—C. Julian Tuthill, of Andover Seminary, has received a call to the Sayles. 

Memorial Church, Saylesville, R. I. 

—Clarence T. Brown resigns at Olivet, Mich., and will supply the First 

Church of Salt Lake City, Utah, for six months. : | 
—J. P. Campbell, of Odell, Ill., accepts a call to New Ulm, Minn. 

—H. M. Lawson was ordained on May 13 at New Haven, Conn. 
—Albert Watson, of Hampstead, N. H., has resigned. : 
—F. H. Palmer, of Boston, Mass., accepts a call to East Bridgewater. _ 
—W. T. Williams accepts a callto Tipton, Mich. | 

PRESBYTERIAN 
—Asa Wynkoop accepts a call to Trinity Church of South Orange, N. J. 
—Charles H. Walker, late of Chittenango, N. Y., accepts a call to the First 

Presbyterian Church of Lansingburg. | 
—Charles J. Young, of the Memorial Church of Elberon, N. J., has received: 

a call from the Puritan Church of New York City. 

. —J. R. McGlade has become pastor of the First Church of Lansing, Ia. 
—Batholomew Kriisi, of the First German Church, died in this city on May 15, 
—J. A. Davis has received a call to the First Church of Nyack, N. Y. | 

EPISCOPAL 
—C. L. Arnold declines a call to La Crosse, Wis. — 
—W. D. Benton accepts a call to the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Dus 
buque, la. 
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_I.—Correspondence 


Sunday Observance 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Allow me to express a thought or two 
through your pages on the Sunday subject, 
so much agitated of late. I have read with 
sorrow of the stand taken by the Christian 
Endeavor Society regarding the World’s 
Fair, because it seems to me narrow and 
bigoted and showing a very great miscon- 
ception of the teaching of the Divine Master. 
Did he not distinctly say that the Sabbath 
‘was man’s day for rest and recreation, given 
to him for that purpose? And when did he 
ever command that the day be spent in 
religious exercise? It is true that it was 
his wont to be in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, and that those who know 
and love him have ever found it most rest- 
ful and recreating to spend the day in his 
house. But, if the day be given to man, 
is it not a matter of personal liberty how 
he shall use it? Is it not a matter of per- 
sonal development? If one lives most in 
the life of spiritual perception, he will 
naturally seek the influences which will 
stimulate the growth of that life; if he 
dwell largely in the mental realm, he will 
spend the day reading or in the art gallery 
or museum; if he love nature best, he 
will stroll by the river-side or among the 
trees and flowers of the wild-wood; or, if 
his be merely physical development, the 
day will be used for physical gratification. 
Now, there is no question as to which 
is the higher phase of life, but who has 
the right to coerce another or to interfere 
with his God-given liberty? If the lover 
of nature or the lover of art can so influ- 
ence the man who finds most pleasure in 
physical things as that he shall be able to 
develop in him a love of something higher, 
he has done Christian work, work for the 
Lord, whether he realize it or not; andif he 
who dwells in yet larger life, whose nature is 
all alive with the beauty of the Lord and 
awakened spiritual perception—if such an 
one can bring another into his higher 
plane, he has brought him to where Sun- 
day will have larger significance and privi- 
lege. But there must be no compelling. 
The kingdom of heaven is growth and 
mechanism, a reaching upward from within 
through fine and subtle influences, not the 
outward forcing into fashion and shape. 
Let those who are higher reach out gra- 
cious and gentle hands to those below 
them; let them seek, by loving and nat- 
ural means, to bring the little children of 
the race into larger growth; nor seek, by 
outward menace or command, to accom- 
plish that which, in the nature of things, 
must be a matter of growth only. The 
kingdom of heaven comes without obser- 
vation or loud heralding ; though utterly 
forceful, it is the force of fe, not of out- 
ward command. BH. 


From Japan 

Io the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you, in the interest of justice and 
honesty, kindly allow me a little space in 
your paper? In the Easter number there 
appeared an article by William Elliot 
Griffis entitled “The Theological Move- 
ment in Japan.” The writer of the article 
makes the statement, as one speaking with 
authority, that the “so-called ‘liberal’ mis- 
sionaries ” came to Japan “to preach crit- 
icism and negation.” 


So far as the state. 
ment relates to the Universalist Mission— 
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whose workers number fully one-third of 
the liberal missionaries in Japan— it is 
false. The statement is the offspring of 
ignorance and prejudice. That this is so 
is evident from the fact that Mr. Griffis 
has no means of judging of the quality of 
the preaching of the Universalist mission- 
aries in Japan. He does not write from 
personal knowledge, for he has not been 
in Japan since the Universalist mission was 
established. Moreover, since not one of 
the so-called “ orthodox ” missionaries has 
deigned to listen to our preaching, they are 
not in a position to give Mr. Griffis any 
information on the subject. As a matter 
of fact, the Universalists have come to 
Japan, not to preach “ criticism and nega- 
tion,” but to preach Christianity. Criti- 
cism is not a prominent element either of 
our sermons or publications, and I feel 
sure that any fair-minded man who is more 
willing to learn the truth than to misrepre- 
sent, and who takes the trouble to become 
acquainted with the spirit and tenor of our 
work, will[not say that we are not positive 
in our preaching, or that we are not ear- 
nestly endeavoring to build up the cause 
of Christ in Japan. Universalists may not 
be orthodox measured by the standard of 
orthodoxy in America, if, indeed, there 
may be said to be such a standard at pres- 
ent, but we do not thereby forfeit our 
right to fair dealing and Christian treat- 
ment at the hands of those who claim to 
be better Christians than we. Misrepre- 
sentation is but a rotten support for any 
kind of a “ doxy.” 
I. WALLACE CATE. 


56 Miyogadani, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 


II,.—Notes and Queries 


May a woman venture an expository opinion on 
that puzzling passage in Cor. 1. xv., 29, which again 
rises up in‘“* Notes and Queries’’? If your correspond- 
ent will study the chapter, he will see that it isa 
connected and logical argument against the heresy 


_which says “there is no resurrection of the dead.” 


This is the substance of the argument: ‘I brought 
you testimony beyond dispute, from witnesses the 
greater part of whom are now living, of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. We so preached, you so believed—by 
that faith you are saved, unless you have believed in 
vain. But if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ is not risen—our preaching is vain, your 
faith is vain, you are yet in yoursins. If the dead 
rise not at all, then Christ is not risen, and you have 
been dafptized for the dead, not for the living. What 
can a dead Christ do for you? Why should you be 
baptized for the dead”? Compare also Romans vi. 

1 to11, where the same argument is used of the use- 
lessness of being “baptized into the death” of 
Christ, unless we also, in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion, are raised to newness of life. What Paul every- 
where insists updn is the power of the living Christ, 
and the fact that faith in his resurrection: is funda- 
mental to Christian belief. His message to-day to 
those who see in Christ only a dead sacrifice might 
well be, ‘‘ Why are ye then baptized for the dead?” 

E. H. M. 


This explanation is ingenious, but im- 
possible. Paul is referring to an actual, 
not to a hypothetical, practice—one which 
the Corinthians conceived to be in some 
way for the benefit of the dead. It is im- 
possible to take his words in any other 
sense. Moreover, the New Testament 
never speaks of baptism as being “for” 
Christ (Greek Aup~er—in behalf of) but 
rather as “into” Christ. 


Does evolution necessarily imply a belief in the 
ape as man’sancestor? Arethere not scientists who 
believe in evolution in all things but man, and regard 
htm as a special creation of the Maker? If not, do 
they look upon the story of the creation of Adam 
and Eve in the Bible asa fable? And in this case 
how do they account for woman’s subjection to man ? 


All consistent evolutionists hold to the 
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derivation of man’s physical organism 
from a simian, or ape-like, progenitor. 
No scientist of high repute tolerates the 
idea of special creation. The story of 
the creation in the second chapter of 
Genesis is undoubtedly a legend. The 
“subjection ” of woman is most naturally 
accounted for by her physical difference 
from man. | 


Are there any sermons of the Rev. Alexander 
McLaren, D.D., of Manchester, England, published 
in book form? If so, where could one obtain a 
copy? 


Some half-dozen volumes, we think, at 
about $1.50 each. A. D. F. Randolph, 
of New York, can supply you. 


I desire the privilege of correcting the mistake 
which occurred in your issue of May 20, wherein the © 
authorship of the beautiful poem “* The Little Boy 
that Died” was accredited to Miss Mulock. ‘“* The 
author is Joshua D. Robinson, of Newburyport, 
Mass., a young man of great promise, a fine scholar, 
and of great poetic genius; graduate of Harvard 
College, 1851; representative in State Legislature. 
Few young men were so universally beloved. These 
beautiful lines were written by him while a student at 
college, on the death of his little brother, about eight 
years of age. Joshua D. Robinson died at San An- — 
tonio, Texas, of cholera, as did also his wife and 
mother at the same time.”’ 

I have the poem in my scrap-book, with above 
notice written at time of his death and published by 
Mr. George D. Prentice in Louisville ** Journal.” 

L&T. 


In The Christian Union of May 20 I read an in- 
quiry signed “A.C. B.” for the picture Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’”’ engraved by George E. 
Perine, of New York. I have the engraving, which 
has been in my possession twenty-five years. There 
are a few discoloratiqns on the lower white margin 
of the picture, but I do not think they will show 
when it is framed. I should like to dispose of it, if 
the inquirer cares for a second-hand article. 

Mrs. JAMES INGALLS. 

Methuen, Mass. 

The poem inquired for by “‘ J. R. W.” under Notes 
and Queries in The Christian Union for May 13; 
may be found in a book entitled ‘* Melodies for 
Childhood,’’ published in 1857. The true title of the 
poem is ‘* Good-Moruing,” and begins— 

“Oh, [am so happy!’’ a little girl said, 

As she sprang like a lark from her low trundle-bed. 

The author’s name is not given. If “ J. R. W.” de- 

sires a copy of the verses, I shall be glad to send 

them. M. G. 
P. O. Box 110, Durham, Connecticut. 


“* M. R.” does not give the quotation correctly. In 

Whittier’s poem ** The Meeting,”’ 

But Nature is not solitude: _ 

She crowds us with her thronging wood, 

Her many ds reach out to us, 

Her many tongues are garrulous, 
no such line occurs as the one ** M. R.”’ gives in this 
week’s issue— 

She wooes us with her thousand moods. 

VU. 


I notice a query in the last Christian Union, April 
29, in regard to the poem of Longfellow’s, ** The I'wo 
Angels,” and will say in reply that the reference is 
to the death of James Russell Lowell’s wife, Maria 
White, October 27, 1853. 

E. M. B. 


**R.” asks information for author of a piece of 
poetry beginning “I live for those who love me,’’ 
etc. In the book called “Mother, Home, and 
Heaven’”’ it is credited to one G. C. 


I have seen a bronze bust called “* Odette.” It 
seems to be a match to “ Bianca” (Shakespeare’s 
character), but I know her not. Can some one 
throw a little light ? EE. x. L. 


The quotation asked for — 
I have heard many speak, but this old man, 
So anxious not to go to heaven alone, 
is from Jean Ingelow’s “‘ Brothers and a Sermon.” 
M. S. H. 


Would some one kindly inform me where I can 
find the poem entitled “When This Old Flag was 
New”? [think that B. F. Tayloris the author. 

E. C. CLEMANS. 
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The Southworth Lectures at 
Andover 


The lecturer on Ecclesiastical Polity 
this year, as last, was the Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N.J. The 
course last year, by special request of the 
Trustees, was on English Congregational- 
ism, and was the first course on that sub- 
ject ever given in this country. This year 
Dr. Bradford chose as his subject “‘ Phases 
of American Congregationalism,” and the 
titles of his lectures were as follows : 

1. The Genesis and Growth of the Pol- 
ity in the United States. 2. The Creeds 
of Congregationalism. 3. The Local 
Church, and the Fellowship of Churches. 
4. Tendencies and the Outlook. 


_ The first lecture traced the influence of 
the Plymouth Colony upon the Massachu- 


setts Colony, and showed how the broad 


and liberal spirit of the Pilgrims came 


into contact with acd modified the severer 
colonists of the Bay. They fled from a 
State Church, and at first attempted to 
establish one in this country. The lec- 
turer analyzed the Cambridge platform 
and the utterance of the Boston Synod, 
and showed how, gradually, the Free 
Church principles separated themselves 
from the State Church tendency on the 
one hand, and the tendency to revert to 
Presbyterianism on the other hand. The 
Saybrook platform, and the steps which 
led to its adoption, were then considered ; 
and also the deleterious influence of the 
“ Half-Way Covenant,” by which those 
not professing Christians themselves were, 
by virtue of their baptism, able to se- 
cure for their families the privileges of 
the Church. The Great Awakening in the 
time of Jonathan Edwards was a revival 
of doctrine as well as of spiritual life, and 
led the churches to emphasize doctrinal 
questions rather than polity. Then grew 
up what was known as the “ Plan of 
Union,” by which Calvinists going east of 
the Hudson became Congregationalists, 
and west of that river Presbyterians. 
This Plan, which was formally adopted in 
1801, continued for well-nigh fifty years, 
and was at last repudiated by the Conven- 
tion at Albany. This Convention was 
demanded by the needs of the Church in 
the interior and the West; and the Coun- 
cil of 1865, which was the fourth in the 
history of the churches, was called for 
because of the disorder left by the war. 
The growth of the National Council was 
then considered, also the difficulties in the 
American Board, and the strain which was 
put upon the Congregational system of 
government by the celebrated Plymouth 
Church case, 1872-5. 

The second lecture, on “The Creeds,” 
began with the part of the Separatists in the 
Westminster Assembly; and an analysis 
of the Savoy Confession and the Preface 
to that Confession. The latter Confession 
is only a slight modification of that adopt- 
ed at Westminster, but its Preface is an 
extended statement of ecclesiastical princi- 
ples, far more liberal and spiritual than 
would have been expected of that age. 
The next creed examined was that of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, still published in its Year-Book. 
It is a much milder document than the 
Westminster Confession, and lacks the 
rhythmic quality and strong grasp of fun- 
damental truths which characterize that 
historic Confession. The English churches 
have drifted far from the creed published 
in the Year-Book, but it is allowed to re- 
tain its place largely because of the diffi- 
culty of displacing it. The creeds of 
Congregationalism on this side of the 
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water are the Burial Hill and the Creed 
of 1883—the declaration at Oberlin being 


in no sense suchadocument. Concerning 


the National Council Creed ‘some signifi- 
cant facts were harrated in regard to the 
course pursued by those who dissented, 
and the way in which the Confession was 
at first received by many who, under the 
stress of the difficulties in the American 
Board, now insist that it is insufficient. 

The lecture on “ The Local Church and 
the Fellowship of Churches” was oc- 
cupied with questions of practical interest 
in the working of the churches. The fun- 
damental principle of Congregationalism 
is the belief that each individual may open 
his heart to the Spirit of God and expect 
his guidance; and that each local church 
is, as Dr. Dale expresses it, ‘‘ a company of 
original witnesses to the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation, recognizing no human au- 
thority in the conduct of its affairs.” Ques- 
tions such as, Is it proper to drop from the 
roll of church membership any who may 
no longer desire toremain members? May 
those who are charged with scandalous 
conduct be dismissed because of minor 
offenses? What should be done with ab- 
sent members? How strict should the 
Church be in matters of discipline? and the 
vexed questions which arose inthe Plym- 
outh Church case, all received considera- 
tion. The lecturer maintained that neigh- 
boring churches, even when they feel that 
a sister church is making a mistake in the 
management of its affairs, had better not 
interfere. If one church retains in its 
membership those charged with scandal- 
ous conduct, it is better for neighboring 
churches to do nothing more than, in 
friendly ways, to advise. The principle of 
fellowship is as vital to Congregationalism 
as that of independency, and yet it must 
be carefully guarded lest there be in it any 
approach to authority. | 

The fourth lecture, on “‘ Tendencies and 
the Outlook,” showed that in most other 
forms of polity there is a decided move- 
ment toward the simplicity of Congrega- 
tionalism. A Methodist Bishop has re- 
cently protested against its influence in 
the Methodist churches. On the other 
hand, Congregationalists must become 
Presbyterian in the management of their 
missionary and benevolent affairs. Doc- 
trinal controversy will not cease with a 
representative Board for the conduct of 
missions, but such a Board will be consti- 
tuted, and it should be not only for the 
management of foreign but also for do- 
mestic missions. The tendency in the 
local church for power to mass itself in 
the hands of a few, and to remain there, 
was declared to be a serious evil. 

From an exhaustive study it was shown 
that the tendency is toward giving up 
creeds as tests, but not as standards, and 
for purposes, of instruction. The lecturer 
maintained that, while Calvinism no longer 
has the hold that it formerly had on the 
churches, yet they never were more dis- 
tinctly evangelical. Mechanical forms of 
thinking in all the denominations are giv- 
ing place to those which are vital. 

In regard to the spiritual life of the min- 
istry the outlook is not as favorable as 
could be desired, because ministers are 
absorbed in controversies and in specula- 
tion rather than in questions of spiritual life. 

Dr. Bradford maintained that, while the 
denomination is not growing as rapidly as 
many others, its principles are spreading 
with the greatest rapidity; and, further, 
that Congregationalists are not as earnest 
as they ought to be in their desire for 
Christian unity, largely because of an un- 
formulated opinion that ultimately theirs 
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will be found to be the only polity on which 
the denominations can unite. 

The lectures closed with the assertion 
that the need of the present is not rore 
ecclesiastical machinery, but more. spirit- 
ual power. Polity and doctrine go hand ~ 
in hand, and the more spiritual the in- 
dividual life the more spiritual will be the 
ecclesiastical polity. 

The whole course of lectures has ex- 
tended over two years. Those of last year 
are already in the printer’s hands, and will 
soon make their appearance from the press 
of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
under the title of “ The Pilgrim in Old 
England.” The lecturer has not at- 
tempted to give a history of Congregation- 
alism, but rather to trace and expound its 
salient features and tendencies, both in 
England and the United States. 


The Woman’s Congress at 
Chicago 
By Mary Willis 


The week beginning May 15 was an 
intensely interesting week in Chicago, 
especially to women. The amount of wis- 
dom and eloquence that attended the Con- 
gresses ought to revolutionize manners and 
morals. Every possible subject was dis- 
cussed that has the remotest connection 
with women. Some of the subjects were 
naturally more interesting than others, and 
drew larger crowds; some of the presiding 
officers or speakers were more popular or 
more of a novelty than others, and so had 
a larger following; but nearly all of the 
Congresses were well attended, and some 
of them were overcrowded. Especially 
was this true of the Congress presided 
over by Miss Anthony. The crowd was 
so great that many women were unable to 
enter the room; those outside, in their 
efforts to get in, created so much disturb- 
ance that Miss Anthony was compelled to 
stop her address two or three times. 
Finally it was decided to adjourn to a 
larger hall. In her exit from the room 
Miss Anthony required the attendance of 
a policeman, it being, as she facetiously 
remarked, “ the first time in my life that I 
had to be protected from women.” The 
social festivities were all that could be — 


‘desired. Wit, grace, and beauty made the 


evening sessions and the receptions occa- 
sions to be remembered. The meetings 
drew to the front the most noted and truly 
representative women of America—the 
pioneers in the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, as well as the representative women 
in the professions. ‘ Women in Municipal 
Government” and “Women as an Actual 
Force in Politics” were two subjects that 
drew out a most interesting discussion. 
The latter subject was presented by the 
Countess of Aberdeen. “Women in Sci- 
ence ” was discussed by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, and “ Woman the New Factor in 
Industrial Economics ” by Augusta Cooper 
Bristol. 

Naturally, two subjects that created in- 
tense interest were “ Dress Reform ” and 
*“ Household Economics.” Several of the 
ladies present wore the reform dresses; 
these were especially remarkable for the 
shortness of the skirt; the upper part of 
the dress differed but slightly from that of 
any ordinary blouse waist and jacket. 
One costume suggested that worn by the 
Arab men, a full petticoat divided near the 
ankles and caught up tothe knee. The 
other was a short skirt about eighteen 
inches from the ground, the feet and lower 
leg incased in stout walking boots and leg- 
gings; the upper part of the dress was a 
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blouse waist and jacket. Those who wore 
the suits, naturally, claimed for,them every 
advantage over the ordinary street dress 
worn by women. 

One of the best attended of the confer- 
ences was that of May 19—the National 
Columbian Household Economic Associa- 
tion. Thecommittee in charge was a most 
able one, having on it women identified 


with a scientific study of foods and do- 


mestic economics. It is the intention of 
this Association to start training-schools 
for domestic servants, as well as to organ- 
ize housekeepers’ unions. The papers 
were presented by Mrs. Laura S. Wilkin- 
son and Miss Jane Addams. A discussion 
on Miss Addams’s paper, “ Domestic Ser- 
vice and the Family Claim,” was opened 
by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, whose name 
is well known to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing gave 
a practical demonstration of “ Bread- 
Making as an Art.” “ Co operative House- 
_ keeping” was advocated by Mrs. Mary 
Coleman Stuckart. 

The college women of the country held 

a Congress under the Association of Col- 
lege Alumnz on the same date. All of 
the women’s colleges and the co-educa- 
tional institutions were represented. ‘“ The 
History, Aims, and Methods of the Asso- 
ciation ” was the subject of an address by 
Miss Marion Talbot, now. connected with 
the Chicago University. 
_ The list of subjects presented at this 
Congress must be a surprise to those 
‘who consider that a college education 
unfits women for home duties. One of 
_ the best papers presented was on the 
“Study and Development of Children.” 
The paper on “ The Bureau of Occupa- 
tions’ was able, and showed the practical 
and scientific lines on which the college 
graduate works when once she is freed 
from her duties as a student. “The 
Wage Question” was another subject dis- 
cussed. When we remember how largely 
women are entering into philanthropic 
work, the necessity for thoroughly scientific 
study in economics is fullyrealized. The 
Religious Congress was also an interest- 
ing one. “Woman asa Minister of Re- 
ligion ” and “ Women in Hebrew Thought” 
were among the interesting subjects pre- 
sented. The International Kindergarten 
Union brought to Chicago some of the 
most able of the women identified with 
this educational movement. Several pa- 
pers were presented by women prominent 
in the kindergarten movement, who were 
unable to be present at the conferences. 
Probably the addresses of the Woman’s 
Congresses will be printed in pamphlet 
form, though no direct announcement to 
this end has yet been made. The Press 
Congress, in which women took an active 
and prominent part, was a revelation to 
those who do not know how actively 
women are engaged in the profession. 
The papers read showed that women are 
identified with every department of news- 
paper work. 

There are some shadows over these 
Congresses. There was a certain amount 
of ill feeling and a certain display of bad 
manners which cannot fail to excite the 
derision of superficial thinkers, and must 
chagrin women who are ambitious for the 
dignified development of their sex in pub- 
lic life. It is doubtful whether this ill 
feeling or display of bad manners is any 
greater than would have been shown by a 
corresponding body of men. It is only 
_ the ideal which the world holds for woman, 

that she should be of a sweet disposition, 
retiring in manner, courteous under all 
conditions, just beyond reproach, that 


realized in this presentation. 


causes these shadows to hide, apparently, 


for a day or two, the sun of intelli- 
gence. One hundred years from now wo- 
men will have learned self-control, and 
the nervous excitability which is largely 
responsible for friction and _ irritability 
will have entirely disappeared from the sex. 


« Antigone” at Vassar 
From a Staff Correspondent 


The presentation of the tragedy of 
“ Antigone” by the students of Vassar 
College has been long talked of, and was 
most successfully carried out on the even- 
ing of May 26. The audience on enter- 
ing the house found the stage set for the 
tragedy—the King’s palace in the back- 
grouad, with its center door and steps 
leading to the stage level, in the center of 
which was the altar of Bacchus. There 
were no footlights, the stage being lighted 
by lime-lights from the gallery, which pro- 
duced beautiful effects. Noiselessly the 
door in the King’s palace opened, and 
the beautiful Antigone, dressed in her 
mourning robes, slowly descended. Her 
face and attitude indicated the sorrow and 
the heroism that animated her. Again the 
doors opened, and her less courageous 
though no less loving sister, in a beautiful 
Greek dress of two shades of lavender, 
joined her. The dialogue that opens the 
tragedy was beautifully rendered, the dead 
language falling from the lips of the sisters 
as though it were their mother tongue. 
The chorus deserve special mention. It 
was startling, so masculine were they in 
appearance, to realize that they were all 
girls, and not until their light soprano 
voices broke into the first lines of the 
chorus was it evident that they were seem- 
ing men only. Thechorus entered so fully 
into the spirit of the tragedy as to educate 
the audience to a realization of the impor- 
tance of a cchorus. Each one lost herself 
in the emotion of the moment. The 
movements back and forth across the stage 
were stately and dignified. The leader of 
the chorus was a true Greek—she realized 
one’s conception of that stately race. The 
King reached the climax of acting in the 
climax of the tragedy. Remorse, sorrow, 
tenderness, mingled in his grief over the 
body of his dead son. The Queen Euryd- 
ike, a most Jgraceful girl, in her gestures 
and the expression of her face gave her- 
self entirely to the character she was pre- 
senting, controlling her expression in com- 
plete harmony with her lines. The son 
and lover, Hzmon, was the boy struggling 
with the heart of the man, realizing his 
duty to his father, and pushed to the point 
of daring by his love. | 

The most critical in the audience felt 
that their anticipations had been more than 
It was not 
faultless. One could wish here and there 
for more repose of manner, for more of the 
stateliness of the Greek gesture; but it is 
surprising that the American temperament 
could ever be trained to present a tragedy 
so remote in interest, so unnatural (from a 
modern point of view) in its plot, with the 
repose and the dignity that marked the 
presentation of the “ Antigone” at Vassar. 
There were but two or three hesitancies 
that marred the smooth-flowing delivery. 
The acting did credit not only to Professor 


‘Leach for the technical training that must 


have preceded it, but also to the intel- 
lectual training and comprehension that 
must have preceded so successful a presen- 
tation. The very spirit of the old tragedy 
was preserved. The King wore a golden 
silk Greek robe which reached nearly to 
the floor, and embroidered around the 
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In Ruts. 


Many people keep right 
on year after year using the 
same old baking powder, not 
realizing that now-a-days 
there is something better 
and healthier than alum or 
ammonia mixtures, 

Quick people know Cleve- 
land’s baking powder is up 
with the age; that it does not 
contain a particle of alum 
Or ammonia, and is better 
than any such compound 
can possibly be. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
It’s pure and sure. 


bottom to match the himation, which had 
a. border of gold. The crown was a re- 
production of one of those unearthed by 
Dr. Schliemann. Miss Slade, who took 
the part of Antigone, wore black crépe, 
embroidered with lines of silver ; her sister 
Ismene wore heliotrope crépe embroidered 
in silver; Hzmon wore red, a shade in 
complement to that worn by the King. 
The audience broke into enthusiastic 
applause as Tiresias, the blind seer, came 
upon the stage. The dress worn was of 
pure white; the long gray whiskers and 
hair, the sightless eyes, intensified the 
pathos of this character. The lines were 
delivered with peculiar comprehension of 
their meaning. Not the least of the credit- 
able points in the tragedy was the entire 
absence of stage fright, and of recognition 
of the fact that there was an audience. No 
amount of applause received the slightest 
recognition, and where the audience for- 
got itself and applauded so as to break 
into the parts, the next actor in the tragedy 
just waited until there was a lulling of the 
applause to take up her lines. The sing- 
ing of the chorus was more than well done. 
From beginning to end it was a surprise 
that amateurs could so thoroughly throw 
themselves into the spirit of the time and 
the parts they were acting as did these 
young girls. L. W. B. 


Saved Her Sight 


“My little girl Hazel two years ago had the 
grip, leaving her with inflamed eyes, so bad 
that for seven months we had to bandage them 
and keep her in a dark room. The family 
physician and an oculist said the sight of one 
eye was destroyed and she might lose the 
other. She suffered intense pain, and when 
light was admitted to the room would cry as 
if burned with a hot iron. We began giving 
her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and to our surprise 
her eyes began to improve rapidly. The sight 
gradually returned, and she is now as well as 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


ever. Her eyes are permanently and perfectly 
cured.” W.A. BUTTERFIELD, 1495 Hastings 
St., Detroit, Mich. 


HOOD'’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills; 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 2§c. 
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The Christian Union 


3 June, 1893 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by fhe Recreation: Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Country North of the Harlem River, An Illustrated 
Guide of the. Also Supplement containing list of 
Hotels,' Boarding-houses, and Farm-houses taking 
Summer Boarders. Issued by the New York and 
Northern Railway. 

Falmouth House, Mass. Craig House and Sur- 
roundings. 

Lake Minnewaska, N. Y. A Description of Cliff 
House, Wildmere House, and Surroundings. 


Newport, R. I.: Its Advantages as a Summer Resort. 
The Ocean House and Surroundings. 


Nantucket, Mass. ‘‘On Summer Seas.” The 
Charms of this Picturesque Island as a Summer 
Resort. Hotel Springfield and Surroundings. 

New London, Conn. A Description of the Pequot 
House and Cottages. 


New Mexico, Three-Minute Talks about. Issued 
by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y., A Description of. Fuller 
House and Surroundings. 


Summer Homes and Resorts on the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, A Few Words Descriptive of. 


Vermont, Summer Homes among the Green Hills 
of, and along the Shores of Lake Champlain. 


World’s Fair Station, Chicago 
All trains of the Central, ‘‘the Ni 
Falls Route,” stop at, and baggage can be chec 
to andfrom, Hyde Park Station (Fifty-third Street), 
three blocks from the Exposition Grounds and in 
the center of the World’s Fair hotel district. Addi- 
tional stops are made at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Street, and all trains now arrive at 
depart trom New Central Station, Park ae 
pe Twelfth Street, on the Lake Front, Chi 
For World’s Fair folder, containing valuable in on 
mation, write to W. H. —— , Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N 


A Visit to the World’s Fair 

at Chicago will be incomplete without “ cooling off” 
somewhere in the lake regions of pags gs orth- 
ern Michigan, and Minnesota. All of the best sum- 
mer resorts in the Northwest can be reached in a 
few hours’ ride from Chicago via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and the Milwaukee & 
Northern R. R. For a complete list of summer 
homes and “* How to Visit the World’s Fair,’’ send 
two-cent stamp, petyins your desires, to Geo. H. 

Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIL 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


APPLETONS’ CENERAL CUIDE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. Columbian Edition, with 
Appendix describing the Columbian Exposition. With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. Flexible leather, 
with tuck, $2.50. 

Part I., separately, New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 


STATES AND CANADA. Cloth, $1.25  Parg ll., Sovtu- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES. "Cloth; 1.25. 


APPLETONS’ CANADIAN CUIDE-BOOK. 
Part I., EAsTERN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By CHARLES G. D. RoBEertTs. 
Part II., WesTERN CANADA—i.c., from OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE PaciFic OcgAN. By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL. 


Each, flexible cloth, $1.25. Numerous Maps; and II- 
ustrations in each volume. 


APPLETONS’ CUIDE-BOOK TO ALAS- 
KA. By Miss E. R. Scrpmore. With Maps and 
Illustrations. $1.25. 


APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW 
YORK. Columbian Edition. Paper, 30 cents; 
flexible cloth, 60 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or 
receipt of price by the publi. lishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3& § BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


WANTED 


A young man who can tutor and knows about 


Camping Out in the Woods 


to take charge of a small party of boys pre- 
paring for college. Address, with references 
and ideas, M. M., The Christian Union, N. Y. 


wtll be sent by mail on 


Established 1820 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


WHO WANT TO KNOW _HOW TO ADVERTISE 
SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 


Hick’s Advertisers’ Guide for 1893 


THE GUIDE GIVES SELECTED LISTS OF SUIT- 
ABLE PAPERS AND THEIR RATES FOR HOTEL 
ADVERTISING. Address 


WILLIAM “try Advertising Agent 
o Nassau Street, New York. 


(Mention. this Pater, 


TOURS 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


BILICKE & CO. 


ONG BEACH, Los Angeles Co., Cal., is the 
Home of the {Chautauqua of uthern California, 
and an all-the-year health resort. saapeene-grosucing five 
and ten acre fruit farms, piped, soid at low 
. on easy terms. 
G. S. aROWBRIDGE, City Clerk. 


Colorado | 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


EUROPE, 1893. 


Trips from six to nine weeks. Sixth Season. 
Chaperon if desired. Parties limited. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


Private parties for extended European 
Cunard Line from Boston, 24th and 
Semi-weekly parties for World’s Fair from ton pee 


phia. 
For oe pamphlet and references send to 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
fas and 71 Globe ‘Building, Boston, Mass. 
(Mrs. Frazar od five years’ experience with large 
European parties.) 


Gro. n. wees's LOURS 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


Special trains of Pullman Vestibuled Sloeping-cars. 

Absolute comfort both en_route and while in Chi 
: trains via Niagara Falls, and returning ‘ via Wash - 
ington, giving four hours at the F alls, and tickets good 
from Washington until Nov. 15. Hotels . 
every parti r, fireproof, and located near the Fair 
grounds. For information or tickets apply to 

. B. POND, Everett mouse 

MAN McCAR ry, B. & oO. Ticket Office 
Send for descriptive circular. 415 B’way, N. Y. 


PRIVATE BICYCLE TOUR 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland 


$350.00 price of am Leave N. Y. July rst. ae for 
Potter Building. Fave York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Summer and Winter Maees’ 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyro), Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TsAROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished ; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. arming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 


trated pamphlets on a Seaton. 
AR L LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


RINCE EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA— 
Hotel Acadia, Tracadie Beach. June to Sept.; 
eve Sing new: music daily; cusine under supervision 
ormal Grad apte Boston Cooking School. Send for 

to H. L. HALL, P. E. Island 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


The rhe FJ OTEL METROPOLE 


pon EUROPEAN PLAN 


the F}ROWN- PALACE OTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


THE MAPLES Litchfield Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. from June 15 to Sept. ro. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York ; 

6 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. Mr. Yarp at Murray ill Hotel 
Thu y evenings, and Friday mornings until noon. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring w water 
rainage; splendid drives and shad bey, walks table first- 
;; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, and 
tennis; ag view of the gest ake in 
for circu am, and rates. A. S. PENpDrRY, Prop. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous old hotels in New England, has 
been enlarged and modernized in all arrangements; pas- 
senger elevator; opposite Yale University; handy to the 
business district. ew Haven has unusual attractions in 
its parks and drives to the shore. The proprietor offers 
rooms and board by the week durin nF the months ot nly 
and August at reduced rates SETH H. MOSELE 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Will o open carly in under man of BLAN- 
New York. Send for circular and 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 
For circulars address 
Miss Cora RiIcBy, 
290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKS, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present mapa ement. — d ‘for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. "GEO. SPENCER. Prop’r. 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS can ebtain pleasant 
Pa —" with breakfast, near center of city. Rates, 
00 
Address E., No. 4,184, Christian Union Office. 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 


A first-class family house, beautifull meet Pa the 
junction of Chicago's famous tarting- 
point of Ca and Park "he F 
G steam transit al 


mlautes. Rates, $2% to $3% pe 
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Illinois 
world’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

peers E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 
4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD’S CORUM 
BIAN BAPUSI SIONS If so, secure your accom 

tions at once. ELEGANT NEW HOTEL is 
situated in the chaleost residence district in Chicago 
way between the Fair Grounds and city, on line o 
elevated roads and steam and cable cars, References (by 
rmission feabody, Houghtalin e 
the Bank o Commerce; ennings Trust 
H. Pickrell, Secreta ‘American Short-Horn 

Association. For further particulars address 

HOTEL VERNON, 
ALBERT MENDEL, Proprietor 

4227 Wabash Ave. ., Chicago, Ti, 


WASHBURN, Wauke Tll.—35 
miles nogth of Chicago, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
Ry excellent train service; convenient for 
ett... to Wwe d’s Fair wishing to escape heat and dust of 
the city. Prices reasonable. C. B. SOURE, Prop. 


Maine 


Summer Board 
on the eastern shore of Peak’s Island, one of the most 
beautiful in Cosco Bay; only 20 minutes’ sail from Port- 


land. Pd ice $ per week. For particulars ad 
( Ro Park, Peak’s Island, Me. 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 


The hi healthiest, and most charmin ing 

coast of ** Noted resort for sufferers of ay- bat 

— for ioe, . ¥. Office, Hotel Jefferson, 1sth 
two doors east Union § 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


and quiet summer resort Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. AFFORD, Prop. 


Pocahontas 


.  Gerrish Island, 
=== Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager 

# Superbly located 
uponocean. Beauti- 

= ful woods close at 

= hand. Every_sum- 

mer pastime. 

situated shore 

for sale. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES, Little Chebeague Island, 
Casco Bay, Portland, Me., opens June 26, ‘$893. 
For circular and rates apply to SIDNEY W. SEA 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 
for For circulars send to North 
ass., until June first; after, to Heron Island, 
South “Bristol, Me. E. ROGERS. 


HOUSE, Rutherford’s Island, So Bristol, 

ne 15, 1893. Terms, 00 to $9.00 per wee I p o 
$2 bythe day. N. W So. Bristoi, 


MANOR INN 


Bar Hashes 
| For circular address W. O EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


COUNTRY BO ARD Mount Pro pect.— 


, airy rooms. Pure 
spring water. Nomaaria. For 


GEO. Ll tinct, Me. 
York Beach, NONNELL HOUSE 
Opens in June. Tong the 


Leadin ding ho hotel at Beach 


Mos we th 


F, A. ELLIS & CO. 


On an Island for Your 
Summer Vacation 


Numerous are the island resorts of the coast of Maine—Peak’s, 


Cushing’s, Mt. Desert, Gerrish Islands, etc. 


shire are the Isles of Shoals. 


Island have resorts innumerable. 
in the Great Lakes, and on the California coast 
If you want to spend your vaca- 


and Put-in Bay 
the beautiful Catalina Island. 


Off New Hamp- 
Martha’s Vineyard and Long 
Wonderful Mackinac Island 


tion on an island, address for information the Recreation Depart- 
ment, The Christian Union, New York. 


» And diseases of § 
THROAT ana 
LUNGS. - 


» Report of Medical 

Commission show: & 

» ing results hith- & 
erto unknown and § 

y prevailin 

2 methods, 

2 also illustrated 

27 folder and ad- 

~ dresses of 


tawes. 


on application. 


> Sterlingworth Sanitarium, 


A eee and 
SUMIIER 


RESORT 

Lane woo of peculiar excel- 
lence, including 

separate sanitar- 

by y regw 

lar physicians. 


Two Week’s 
Stay 
| will prove super §& 
iority over any 
climatic change, 


Ch 


kewood-on 
Box 130, New York 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


continued takin 
I have visited 


Chic Writ r illustrated 


ith the Great West- 


Having bee, compelled to walk on crutches for eight years on account 
of hip dise“se, I was in a sad plight when I was again compelled to 
use crutches for —_ months on account of Sciatic Rheumatism. 
After several mont 
little encouragement, rheumatism had so affected my lame | 
last resort, I visited the 
my visit I was enabled to 
was compelled to return to Kansas City on account of business, but 
the waters. Within a month after my first using the water I could walk without crutches. 
xcelsior Springs several times since 
then, but more on account of pleasure than from 
necessity. GEORGE T. HEWEs, w 
ern rag gy Supply Co., 190 * 192 Fifth Ave., 
fe) pamphlet descrip- 


s’ treatment, my physicians could give me 7? 
sa 
ys during 1882. Within two weeks after 
ispense with one crutch, after which time 1 


Excelsior Springs 


tive o THE E ELMS-—capacity 500 guests. One Ask for : - 
of the most charming all-year-round resorts in America. 

Address Excelsior Sve Company, the Bottled Waters Missouri 
Maine Maryland 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grardest views on “Maine Coast Beauti- 
ful drives and wa A. MITCHEL 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
New House. Third season will open 


June 
Write for circular. 


W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


Deer Parkand 
Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893 


Rates, $60, $75. and $90 a month, according 
to location. Address 

GEORGE D. D&SHIELDS, Manager, 

Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 


date, ag Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 


County, M 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the ihe ety. oes ofter exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. AD » Manager. 


Massachusetts 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Beacon Street, ~ BOSTON 
S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottajze of Powder bog 
Schoo be open_for boarders from July r to c. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, ge 
trees. week. Send for pictures. 


ar a 3 ing, ; pi es; 
house to let. Mrs. R. ELDRIDGE, Hereictecst.! Mass. 


im- 


"EE other advertisements in this department see 
pages.) 


> A New Principle applied to Consumption 
es 
| 
HEIGHTS, MASS. 
HOUSE (formerly Goodwin), enlarg 
— proved ; fine location ; best bathing, boating, 
ee good rooms; excellent table; perfect sanit 
m 


omer 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


MASS. 

Summer board and nice rooms at the e, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUEL drives and views 
in every direction ; good water and location ; 
cellent table; fresh berries a les, and frui 
abundance: references exchan 


INOT’S LIGHT, fifteen miles away, 
can be seen from The Prescott, on 
Swampsco t Beach. A delightfully cool 


sea resort near Boston. Modern con- 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charming! ly situated, com. 
manding a wealth ot mountain scenery. ouse heated. 
C. L. BARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WHITE 


people. 
4 Srives. tenis, “owling etc. ocerate 

rices. rcul 

DWARD WOODWORTH, Concord, N. H. 


of beds, fine cuisine. 


veniences. Bathing on a fine beach. Circulars of 
Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 
RED ROCK HOUSE 


One of the most a and desirable ae, on the 
e rooms, spacious ts; 
or sea-bathing ; ; extensive groun 
specially desirable family home in enon, Mass., 35 to 
ewton open all the 
E. STEARNS, Manager. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and wale, Beauti- 


ful mountain sce d fishin S al zates 


THE MAGNOLIA 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Leading summer hotel on the North Shore. One hour 
from Boston. Complete and elegant. (200 rooms.) Steam 
heat, electric lights, elevator, hot and cold salt water 
baths, lawn tennis, etc. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 


Address MAGNOLIA HOTEL CO. 
ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. Cottages will accommodate a 


boarders; large, airy rooms; fine views; 

prominent headland ; ; grounds and beach for bathing, 

ting, and Sebing rivate for our guests. 
Address J. R 


Black Rock House 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


Under same management as Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. S R. SMITH. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE 
vious years Tothose seekin a) leasant, homelike resting- 


that can be 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near ee 


li-furnished all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, g good roads, b bathing, sailing, and fish- 


ing. Society the Cong | rates for June and Sep- 
tember. Open x une 18 


ARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 
= ISLAND, 


alem, Mass. THE WINNE- EGAN 


Situati rpassed on Atlantic Coast. Ovens June 17. 
Send for preapecten. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


Michigan 
Looking for a Summer Resort ? 


One of the finest in all the world is Bay 
View, on the picturesque shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, reached from Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland by lake steamers and through trains ; 
also direct from Cincinnati without change. 
A summer city of over 400 cottages and hotels ; 
pleasant environment and a region famous for 
pure air, cool and marvelously healthful climate. 
Site of the widely known Bay View Assembly 
and Summer University. For information ad- 
dress J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN 


Only fine European-Plan Hotel in the Northolt, vwith 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 


te = RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


UGENE MEHL & SON” 
New Hampshire 
FOR 1893 


THE COLUMBUS 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 

The Columbus is situated on Park Avenue in the cen- 
tral part of the village. Last season known as Central 
Cottage. Has been enlarged with accommodations for 
sixty guests and fitted up in first-class shape: enlarged 
dining-room, new office, bath-room, and laundry; pertect 
sanitary arrangements, The table will always be su~plied 
with pure Jersey milk and cream nee with ail kinds of 
fresh vegetables and berries A ry has been on 
this season which is entirely new 
from June 20th to October Ist. TE «KMS: $8 < st 
to $12 per w:ek, with special! rates for families -taying 
through the season. G. ALLEN NOYES, Proprietor. 


proof. Service 
5. 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


nm June rst, under new management. Special rates 
une, 


for or 
PUTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. htful sum- 
the monntains. Open May 1. Send 
RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


mman an unexcelled view of Mt. 
ayette and the 


MN. VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
$7 to $10 per week. 


KNIGHT 


FRANCONIA NOTCH, N. H. 
(P. O., North Woodstock.) 


MT. LIBERTY HOUSE 


This new house will be opened to summer travel the 
first of June. Situated in the Notch of the Franconia Moun- 
tains, in walking ef of the Flume, Pool, and princi- 
of interest. rooms ood table, laundry, 

very. Address W. -3 HILLI S, Proprietor. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE —— 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for book! 
J. A. BARNES’ SON Ss. 


The Summer at Intervale 
THE CLARENDO 


N 
New. Third season. Circular. R. W. WEEKS. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Now Open 
S. MUDGETT & SONS. 


Send for pamphlet. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 


Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 
Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 
Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mountain an ntervale ale scenery, Reduced rates or June. 
Trout fishing. INS & SON, Prop’rs. 


Clear COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 

heart of the White Mountains, on the road to Carter 

ot Large farm with livery connected. For circular 
E. S. PERKINS & Cu. 


JACKSON, N. H 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Elevation, 1,100 feet: no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
The new hall has 18 sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 
room, anda hall 32x45 for ne . theatricais, etc. rite 
for circular. GALE, Proprietor 


ARIED and extensive are the 
views from the piazzas of the 
GLEN ELLIS HOUSE, which 
is situated in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the pictur- 
esque town of JACKSON, N.H. 

Spend your vacation here. Interesting book, 

containing many views, sent on request by 

S. M THOMPSON, Jackson, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Jackson, N. H. 


No Special ind ly visitors. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. evation, 


on for June an POTILE. 


Open June Ist. Reduced 
rates for that month. For 
rates and pamphlet address 


TRICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 


JACKSON 
FALLS 
HOUSE 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in 
White Mountains. Perfect inage; electric li ights; 
modern improvements. Sendforcircular. Farr & Jarvis. 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXCELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. PITMAN BROTHERS. 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


feet above overlooking miles of beautiful 
of Southern w Hampshire stove: 
ns June 1 or a 4 


WADE “& CAMPBELL, Managers. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
W. K. Hill, 


Manager. 


Frank Jones, 


Proprietor. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 
tage. A little out of the Vag nnn ng ; with good moun- 

tain views, e rooms, Farm connect 

For rates, etc., address GEO. WOLCOTT. 


KEARSARGE HOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 


ns June 27. One of the most popular resorts | 
n't t Mountains. Sanitary arrangements 
For address 
“sg CKER, Owner and Proprietor. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
Centrally } 


ocated in the villag so 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON. 
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New Hampshire 


Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and pleasure resorts on the 
continent. ] ocation unparallel LP 
Opens Saturday, June 24. 
Cc. R. MILLIKEN, 
Glen House, N. H. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


77 IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
ee 4.790 feet above the sea. The fi — location in 


Farm connegied, For 
H. J. BOW LES, Proprietor. 
WHITE N. H. 
Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


E ALHAMBRA. S. Cor. Sewell and 
Heck St., Asb 
to the beach and lake. 


New Jersey 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in every Finest location 


on the New Jersey coast. Address sw & PARSONS. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Opens June 29th. Send for descriptive circular. 


Coleman House 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 


onthe beach. Theleading Hotel. Eighteenth 
and information address 
anager Everett House, Union 

until June +. 


WM 
New N. Y 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 


Modern improvements; steam heat. the year. 
rop’r. 


HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesle oe Lake. 

Superior table and service. Artesian water and pe 

itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. O. Box rercac 


“The Chalfonte” 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Penna. Ave., Near the Beach. 
Medern Conveniences. WALTER S. IVES & CO. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


"WAVERLY 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 


Baths on each floor. Perfect drain 


e, etc. 
L.T. BR 


ANT. 


pre GROVE HOUSE, Brown’s Mills-in- 

the-Pines, N. J.—Modern 

table. Open the year round. Terms r-asona 
CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’ 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. S } baths, st ye t etc. 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


This New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


“THE DAVENPORT” 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


The very liberal patronage accorded this hotel during the 20 years of its existence attests its popularity with 
summer tourists. Any information cheerfully furnished. MYRON D. JEWELL, Richfield Springs, N. Y.. 


beautiful ¢ ranconia Not i 
June 26th to 


1st dd 

. For roo 

Vendome, Boston; leter. Taft & Gresulent, Profile House, N 
THE FLUME HOUSE 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable for families and parties. 
ing for a long season in the Mountains. 


White Mountains, N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
The largest of the adios summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order. situated in the 


many points of attraction uneq 


until June C. H. & 


Open June rst to October 2oth. 


New Jersey New York 
HOTEL DEVON CARE MAY, ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS _ 
a the ver. Mg HOTEL 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENCLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


One of the finest hotels ia the State, with all mod+rn 
conver iences. nly 30 minutes from New York s Say. 
Beautiful grounds; trees delightful drives. 
Table und service t st. Five minutes’ 
from depot. Fors diess 

ANK C. SAFFOKD, Proprietor. 


WALTON COTTAGE 


Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 8 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best a tments; gas, 
sanitary p superior cuisine and attendance; pure 
spring water ; +5 for horses. 

IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. - 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J.: 


Modern 


pr heat; n piazzas 
under glass. oe ‘Props. 


SEVERANCE & SON, 
HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. |} 


PR pare o malaria. year round. 
week 


GROVE HOUSE 


ally situated, Modern conveniences. Every- 
thing first-c New York references. 


New. York 


ADIRONDACK MAP 


Shows all resorts. By mail. $1. Guide-bceok wit 
dress S. R. STODDARD, Publish r, Glens Falls 


ADIRONDACKS 


ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


-tenn estra, e ne 
first-class. Special ‘rates act. 
book a on. 
oe “JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


AMPERSAND) 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
& YOUNG, - 
rsand, Franklin Co., 


or C. M. ARGON 230 West 42d q. New York. 


AM Under entirely. new Crystal Sprirg House. 
pga entirely new management. Arrangements 
terms reasonable. ddress & 


Bloomingdale, Kssex Co. 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A Bro 
ps. 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
tain Lake, N. Y. TY LER M. MERWIN, 
rietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKS. Good boating and Ashing. Free 

po Hay | mony Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


Bolton-on-Lake-George, Ne 3 
Open June roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Elevation, 2 York 
dom, fet N HOUSE C 


, her advertisements in this department see 
fo pages.) 


% 


= 
i 
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New York 


BRENTWOOD 
AMONG THE PINES 
The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and “AUSTRAL”’ 

will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 

and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 

‘hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 

elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 

miles; time, 14% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 

180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


CAPE VINCENT, NEW YORK 
On the St. Lawrence River 
F. D. MIDDLETON, Proprietor. Season opens 
-June 21. Rates: Transient $2.00 to $3.00 ver day; 
weekly, $12.00 to $21.09. Special ratestotamilies. For 
‘information address F. D. N. 182 Duane 
Street, New York (care E. N. Jackson), until June 15. 


ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


Open June 15. Accommodations from $8.00 up. 
‘For ress jJ.S. KIRBY, 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


THE ELMER 
Hudson 
Open from May to Dec. Reached by West Shore R.R. 
.and steamer Mary Powell. W. B. ELMER, Mer. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Modern improvements, beautiful grounds and scenery. 
oderate rates.. Circular free. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
raluable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
‘tion, and amusement. 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphait roof promenate. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
‘bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


: MANSION HOUSE 
First-class family hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locations. Moderate terms. Descriptive 
ul S. J. LAMSON & CU., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Strictly first-class; all modern improvements; running 
‘Spring water: moderate prices ; positively no mo<qui'oes or 
malaria. Circulars of ORLANDO KELLOGG. Prop. 


“TI LLENVILLFE, N. Y.—The Buena Vista. At 
the foot of Shawa: gunk Mountain. Large ground 

Near all points of interest Best of home comforts. _Ad- 

dress for circulars Mrs. GEORGE E. EVANS. 


nhs AWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 
‘WD N.Y. Grove Farm, 2.300 feet elevation; extensive 
view; cool and bracing air at all times. References, 
Send for circular and rates. JOHN KINDBERG. 


HOFFORT COTTAGES 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


, Will be opened June 20, or sooner, for the accommoda- 
‘tion of boarders and famlies It 1s well known for its 
-cool sea breezes, averaging ten degrees lower than on 
mainland; fine beaches; sailing, fishing, and driving. 
Sanitary plumbing. Kegular steamer to and from New 
London three times daily. For term: app y 

P. HOFFORT 
Fi.hers Island, N. Y. 


ISLAND HARBOR 


A gutet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


Tenth season; same management. ‘pen June rst to 
Nov. ist. Elevation, 2,100 ft. Circulars, etc. Address 
k. T. GALE. 


Catskill Mountains 
Central House and Cottages 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


Accommodations for 175; terms $10 to $18. Send for 
circular. WM. [. RUSK. 


OUNTAIN SIDE HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 

Co.. N. Y¥. (Catskills). Beautifui lo:ation: fine 

diives. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Special 
‘rates to families. Nowopen. Mrs. C.S. HUGGANS. 


New York 


New York 


THE RIPLEY 


trally located. Finely furnished. Send for circular. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, open Sreplaces. latest sanitary sys- 
tem, Table first class. Good satiny Spe hunting in sea- 
son. Send for circulars. SoLomMon Kg Proprietor. 


DIRONDACKS— Flume Cottage, Keene 

Valley, N. Y. Heart of Mts.: beautitul, elevated ; 

comfort, rest ; capacity 35 ; excursions conducte 1 by prop. ; 
circular written by guests: $8 and $10; from June 20. 


Keene Valles» TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


AKE GFORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now oven, offers excellent accommoda- 
tions Location is most attractive. Prices moderate, Pros- 
sent on application to HENRY W. BUCKELL, 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T J. TREADWAY, 
Manager. Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. Y. 


‘Trout Pavilion 


Kattskill Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
D -‘lightfuliy itu*ted on th- East Shore of Lake George. 
Excellent board and comfor able roo ‘Terms modcrate, 


Adoress M CRONKITE, Prop.'D 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 1c'h. Scenery unsurpassed, Specially 
suited to refined American families of quiet tastes. 
ALFRE [ » Prop., 
Minnewaska, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand Vicw House 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Largest house at the Lake. 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. New ad- 
dition to house this year larger than the main 
building. Absolutely first-class in every respect. 
Service and cuisine the best. Open the year 
round. Address HENRY ALLEN, Prop’r. 


Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a private camp. Northern end of 
Lake Placid, the pearl of the Adirondacks. Cot- 
tages, Boating, Bathing, Mountain Climbing. City 
physician at hand. No transient guests. Circular from 
Christian Union. 


GILDERSLEVE HOUSE 


Elevation, 2,oo0ft Farmconnected. Shadetrees; fine 
waiks and drives; good fishing and hunting: no malaria. 
Address RICHARD GILDERSLEVE for circular. 


LIBERTY, N. Y. 


Bracing air, pure water, picturesque scenery. J. C. 
HALL’S boarding-house accommodates 50. Centrally 
located. Circular and references on request. 


ADIRONDACKS HOTEL, INTERLAKEN 


Upper Chateaugay Lake. 
Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirable summer re- 
sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed; good boat- 
ing, fishing, etc. For de criptive circular adress 

W. P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, N. YW. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The finest Mountain resort in- America, and the most 
accessible. Ten miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 


Hotel open py t Circulars and information on applica- 
tion. FRANK JONES, Maoager, Mt. McGregor, N.Y. 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUF, L I. 
ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Opens May 30. 15th season under same management. 
Boating, bat 45 shine, etc. Send for circular. 
SANFORD WEEKS, Owner and Proprietor. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCNICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


Phoenicia, N. VY. 


$ 75. e drives. Trout  broo 
near. Terms, $7 to $10." M. F. WHITNEY. 


THE ALPINE, 


i h . Beautiful location. 
A strictly first-class house u bocation, ITH, 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strict'y first-class. Terms, $7 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep’t. J.C. Cornish. 


IN HEART OF THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


RIP VAN WINKLE HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
For particulars address S. P. VAN LOAN. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


- Will open for the season June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor. 
Post Office address, Pawliag, N. Y. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings; ex- 
cellent table and_ attendance. Address for crcular and 
rates . G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


THE NATIONAL 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


On the main street. Broad piazzas. beautifully shaded. 
Withia two minutes of Springs and Baths. S.P. BARKER. 


Adirondacks | 
HOTEL DEL MONTE 


: odern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E.. MEAGH . 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACKHK MTS. 
. Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 


Best cuisine in the mountaius; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; ha fever unknown; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet viazzass elec- 
tric bells; in_perfect sanitary condition. Open May. to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 

aranac Lake, N. Y. 


LMWOOD HALL, No. 48 Maple Avenue, near 

Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. EMORY 
FOCTER, Proprietor. Open alithe year Mineral spring 
on the place. obar Terms, $7.00 to $12.00 per week. 


OWLAND HOUSE, 573 No. B’way, Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y.—The broad _piazzas. com- 

fortable rooms, and fir-t-class service combine to make it 
a most desirab e stopzing-place. J. HowLanp, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 0 - oe, 
uites 


aths never s elegan com 
ness. Send for lilustrated circular. 
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New York 


New York 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
suunsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th to Novem- 
ber 1st. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


SUMMER REST saratoga x. v. 


THE LAFAYETTE 
Finest Location, New 

all Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 

sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 

‘to $2.50 perday. S rates for the season. 

Cc. E. TUDD, Manager. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. St., Saratoga 

springs, N. Y.— Entirely renovated and in perfect 

order for the reception of guests. Onlva short w. om 
principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


SARATOGA 


‘The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


. pens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 
Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. _ For illustrated circular address 
; YLOR & 


Taylor on Schroon, Warren Co., N. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Cogectiy 300. Modern appointments. Henry W 
Beecher, when a guest ot Churchill Hall, said: ‘* Stamford 
is the most beautitul village in all this region.’ Send for 


escriptive circular. Ss. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


GREENHURST 
Near all points of interest Lawntennis Carriage meets 
all trains. Send for circulars. E, E. VAN DYKE. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


_Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
Circular. S. J. BROWN. 


STAMFORD, 
We 


WHITE LAK 


THE ORIENTAL 


Fine location. Strictly first-class. Send for circulars. 
M. LESLIE. 


HE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, Tom- 

kins Cove, N. Y., will open for visitors on May 

20. Hudson River and West Shore Roads. 
Apply at TEACHERS’ REST. 


UMMIT COTTAGE, Lake Bella Sylva —Ele- 
vation, 2,350 fect; very healthy; grand scenery; 
tennis, croquet, boats free: terms reasonable}; ci 3 
JOHN HOUSEW EARTH, Lopez, Sull. Co., Pa. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free from malaria and 
hay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., address 


T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern (0., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. Thoroughly first-class moun- 
tain re Open June to October Send for circular. 
FR ED. 
MILF RD, 


W. LEE, Manager. 
DIMMICK HOUS Pike Co., Pa. 


RSIDE FARM-—Beautiful mountain scenery, 

charmine walks, boating, etc. Ttwo miles from train 
and one from_ P.O. For terms a?dress ]LEMUEL 
WHITNEY, Wadhams Mills, Essex Co, N. Y 


AN ACCOMMODATE a few BOARDERS. 
Have barn for horse and carriage. —Two hours from 
New York. Ten minutes trom station Address 
Mrs. WM. T. SLY, Warwick, Orange Co.. N. Y. 


IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake Champlain Term: per week, $ 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co , N. Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing, Livery in connection. 
» ho mosquitoes. First-class table ; comfort- 


able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. ress 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
Co., N. ¥Y.—Op-ns June ist. Perfect sanitary ar. 
rangements. Stric ly first-class. Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet and rates. THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CQO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overlooking lake. For rates and infor- 
mation address W. C. KINNE, as above. 


The RAMSAY HOUSE 
at White Lake, N. Y. 


is pleasantly situated overlooking the lake Good table; 
pure water: tresh vege'ables; excellent and pickerel 
fishing, and plenty of boats. Enlarged and now acc: m- 
modaies 50 Stages pass the door. Terms and circulars 
sent on application by SHERMAN RAMSAY. 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the mountains of Sullivan Co. Terms reason- 
able. Send forcirculars. F. B. VAN WERT, Prop. 


Oregon 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE 


P modern conveniences. Open all the year. 
bus. Send for ci-cular. M. W. GOODELL. 


Free 


ors ee OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American p oo per day and upw 


; $3. 
BARMORE, Manager. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE STAMFORD, 


Open all the year. Excellent cuisine. 
H. P. HUBBELL, M.D. 


THE 
On Seminary Heights. First-class in all respects: excel- 
lent cuisine. Send for circular. E. O. COVEL. 


Reference: Davi 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE ist. NEW AND MODERN. 
Write for circular. JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


“THE ROSEMONT” 


New house; high ground; fine view; near all points of 


TERRY HOMESTEAD 


Enlarged and improved, will open July rst. S-nd for 
prospectus. E. H. AKIN. 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 

Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 

E. T. CROASDALE, 


GLENWOOD HOUSE 


Opens June1. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, croquet; 
spring water; livery attached. Charming location and p:c- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 


The KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Open May ist until Novemrer. The favorite Spring 
Summer, and Autumn resurt. Celebrated for grandeur o 


sceuery and healthtu.ness siecular. & SONS. 


OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa.—Situated_ on the mountainside, near the sta- 

tiou, post-office, and all points of ioterest. First-class 

accommodatiuns at_moderate rates. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water'Gap. Pa. 


A mountain resort en a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and b-: autiful; hotel modern and saengeese ; water from 
mountain sp ings in_ bedrooms. Three hours from New 

tober ; in. , August, and September. pens 
L. W. BRUDHEAD. 


vember. 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. 


Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, ing, iving. 


UCK MANSION, Summervale, in the Adi- 


rondacks. An ideal place for quiet country outing; 


all farm luxuries, excellent acc »mmodations, every assur- 
ance of healthy recreation. Address 
SAM’L BUCK, Crownpoint, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fine location. Cuisine excellent. Send for circular. 
C. L. WILTSE. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains, W. Md. R. R. Opens June 
21, 1893. aving materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
since last season, the owvers are enabled to make much 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 ver week and up- 
wards. Itjis located but 70 miles from Baltimore. elevated 
1,500 feet above tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
Cumberland Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields of Gettysburg on the other. Dry atmosphere, pure 
water, perfect sanative. A 
vators, etc, 
FRANK A. RUST, Hotel Rennert, Bal 


mudern improvements, Ele- 
For engagements, circulars, etc., address 
timore, Md. 


‘Healthy mourtain air. Qn bluff overlooking the 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and rot § renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality note for its scenery. 
ervis overa 


ware, seven miles from Port RS ect road, 
Ci ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


~ircular and rates of 


ARKLETON (Pa.) SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O R. R_ , 94 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 of A beau.iful, quiet 
resort. For circulars ap o Christian Union, 
Dr. M. B. GAULT, Medical Director. 


TITANIA HOUSE 


At Marshall’s Falls. Open all 
superb scenery; best of rooms an 
maps. 


YE HIGHLANDS INNE 


Not excelled for beauty and healthfulness of surround- 
ings. Open June 1st. J. HOWARD SEAL, Manager. 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap). 


All modern improvements; 150 rooms. ; moderate rates. 


Send for circular. H. FABEL. 


Marshall’s Creek 

Monroe County, Pa. 
ear. Beautitul park; 
table. Circulars an 
JAS. T. WOLFE. 


ee COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 

Ridge, two_and a half miles from Water Gap. 

rates until July 1. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 

November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 

ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam; copecsy. 125. For circulars an 
rates address J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ie ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of location uns EBEN. YENNBY. 


Wernersville, Pa.— 

hours trom New York; 
attached. Send 

ER & SONS. 


IGHLAND HOUSE 
Most delightfully located; 4 t 

all conveniences. Now open. _ Live 
for circular. RICHA HAS» 


WALTER’S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five years’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGION 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates 1oo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Open June 19. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Opens June rst. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 


For other advertisements in this department see 


page.) 
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Pennsylvania 
Creek, near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Farm of 
dress Mrs. MARTIN V. B. DETRICK. 
—Quiet and retired. Opens une rst. Eve thin 
rison, 55 West 16th st., New Yo 
| 


ner 


The Christian Union 
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Rhode Island 


Wisconsin 


HE ROT KINGHAM, Na sett Pier, 
R. I.—The large: t, best appointed, and most liber- 


ally managed hotel at the Pier, as well as most centrally- 
located. 


G. BURNS & SON. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 24, 1893. 


Situated on BELLEVUE AVE., the most fashionable 

part of this fanous watering place. and adjoining the 

ASINO, it affords its guests an opportunity of seeing 

the distinctive f-atures « 

SUMMER LIFE AT NEWPORT 

not found elsewhere in the For rates, 
&c., JOHN G. WEAVER, 

Ocean House, Newport R_I., or, 
Everett House, New York City. 


THE COLUMBIA 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House oven June rst 
to October 1st. i Miss J. NGE. 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


Newly refurnished this spring. A modern hotel in eve 
@ ALDROCH 


The Plimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


First-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
terms. WM. HILL. 


Tennessee 


- NEBO SPRINGS, Chilhowee Mts. Ele- 

vation 2,500 feet. Iron water. Nodew. Inexpen- 
sive. For circ address A. A. WILSON, Maryville, 
East Tennessee. 


Vermont 


Bridport, Vt. Mountain View Farm 


Open June 15. Pleasant summer resting-vlace. Fi 
table. Write for circular. T. W. FLETCHER, Prop. 


HOUSE_AND COTTAGES, 

Clarendon _Vt.—Upen June to Oct. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. Seven hours from 
New York City; among the Green Mountains and Hills, 
1,000 feet above sea; Mineral Spring Waters free to guests; 
fresh vegetab!es, fruit, milk, cream, from_farm ; 
don Water, celebrated for its Purity and Health-giving 

ities. "G. T. MURRAY, Prop. 


q 
HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 


TheFranklin House 


i: thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as us: al, June 1, 1893. The 
tables are always spread with the choicest the season 
affords. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
jivery and elegant drives, good fishing, fine boats and 
oarsmen, and pares are 
mong the co veniences and at'ractions end for cir- 
cular. JUDSON L. sCOLPT, Proprietor 24 years. 


ELLIS PARK HOTEL 


Lake Bomoseen, Hydeville, Vt. 


I'lustrated souvenir book sent upon application, giving 
ark. 


full description of the location and attractions of Ellis 
k in the k for names of guests and wh t they say 
about the good health and good arg at Eilis Park. 
A. J. BOYNTON, Manager. 


‘*Up in the Cool Northiand "’ 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenery. pure water, good fishing, dry air, no i ts. 
CHARLES D WATKINS. 
_, Box 328, NEwporT, VT., or 20 E. 128th St., N.Y. 
Charges moderate. Opens June ist. Illustrated Book. 


CHESTER, Vt.—I would like four sum- 

mer boarders at $5.00 per week; nice butter, eggs, 
cheese, and good pure milk; five minutes’ walk to depot 
and post office Fer particulars apply at once to Mrs. 
JOHN MATTOCKE. 


West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 
Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 


NOW OPEN 


Situated high up in the Alleghawies. Accommodations 
first class. Cuisine up to the highest standard. Send 
tor pamphlet contaiuing full information. 

B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 


R. 
20 miles by: 
Carriages at bot 

ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


O LET—For the summer months, a furnished house 
at Amherst, Massachusetts, in the Connecticut Val.- 


ley, twenty most trum Springfield. Full particu- 
lars t 
F.H.H., 208 West 72d St., New York. 


F°F® RENT-—In the Adirondacks, a roomy, old- 
fashiored house. with open fireplaces and wide 
jazzas. Address ADIRONDACK, No. 4,291, care 
*hristian Union. 


PLEASANT VALLEY Zoyent for the summer 


or b 
thy, and picturesque; five minutes from ro ep ot; 
rent hed tae. Address Mrs S. S. ODELL, Pleasant 
Valley, Dutche:s County, New York. : 


T PORT CHESTER, for the season—a furnished 

cottage, ten rooms, modern improvements, tabling. 

etc. ; ten minutes’ walk from depot. Addr:ss OWNER, 
154 Grace Church St., Port Chester, N. Y 


OR SALE —Two furnished cottages, three buIding 
lots, and six acres, between Pheoenici: and Pine 
Hill, Western Catskills, Mountain water. Private trout 


stream: SISTER GEORGETTE, Shandaken, N. Y. 


K IRKNER COTTAGE, Stamford-in-the- 
_Carskitis.—To rent tor the season to good fami.y. 
Furnished. Charming situation. 
Mr. E. W. CHURCHILL. 


TRAVEL 
YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 
Chicago, the World’s Fair City 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago in 
eleven days, at a total expense of 
about $160.00. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD» 


in connection with its eased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central Passen- 
ger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth Avenue, 
through vestibuled trains, including elegant Dining-cars 
and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 


Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific Coast 
Points 


This is the most comfortable line to 


Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Port'and 


For vates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., call on 
or write 


Geo R. Fitcu, 319 Broadway, New York. 

E. W AD>sWORTH, 210 Clark St Chicago, 

J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen. Traffic M'g’r Song Paul, Minn., 
Cuas.S Far, Gen. Passenger Agent, U. 5. A. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


This is the only Lime to Europe having four twin- 

xpress Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 

that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 

umber of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

Express Service to Southampton, London, 

and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. 

umbia, June 8, 12 noon.| Normannia,J’n 22,12:30P.M 

A. Victoria, June 15, 7. A.M |F. Bismarck, June 29 7A.mM 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKBT Lo., 37 Broadway. N. Y. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


** Drew ”’ and ‘‘ Dean Richmond” 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier 41, N. R. 
foot of Canal Street (6 p.m. every week-day . ALBANY 
to NEW YORK (every week day at 8 P.M.). 

M. B. W .P.A.,; Albany, N. Y. 


TERS, 


Cahfornia 

The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fo R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed fret 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy.of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. | 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the- 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores. 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A. C. V.R.R., St. 
Albans, Vt. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 ‘pages the Summer resorts on the 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000. 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, farm 
and boarding houses, with rates of board, distances, &c.,. 
&c. Can be had free In New York at Nos. 11, 165, 
171, 212, 371, 944, 1323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave.. 134 
Fast r2s5th St., 264 West r2sth St, 251 C 


‘ Columbus Ave.,. 
ticket offices foot of Franktin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn‘at 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic Ave.,. 
98 Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave. Greenpoint, or to_J. 
Anderson, Pass. Agt., 56 Beaver St., N. 

May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway. and ferry offices, giving an oppor-. 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home an so- 
enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets. 
seed returning on May 31. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route : 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 


hours from World’s Fais City via C Mil & St. 
| 
} 
| 
fi 
Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
fF a Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate 9 A.M, Wednesdays 8:30 
Fridays 8 p.M.. Saturdays P.M. Service first-class in 
id every detail. For illustrated fulders, etc., apply to LAKB 
4 MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION CO., 
‘2 General Offices, Rush and No:th Water Sts., Chicago. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
t Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
OASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims......... 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428-86. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS CHARD MARIS. and Treas. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS. Secy. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
| Tr ust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Uniosa 


The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. The issue is quite small, 


the security very great. 
H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, Phila, Pa. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 


Portland, Oregon, 


‘Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest peg be in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
imsure a continuance for many years of the 
@teady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
] petmanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due. 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. © BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


6 per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


_ Descriptive circular on application, 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
G2 Cedar Street, 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 

In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com 
all the power of Trust under 
the Wow York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adm 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 


‘GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
samuel D. Ba 
rederi Cc A cC 
Walter R. Gillette, 
n ° 
Oliver Henry Ww.S 
William C. Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. 


Gnited States 
Stlorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds; 
Allows Interest on Deposits; Takes Entire 
Charge of Estates; Acts as Trustee, Registrar, 


Transfer Agent; Pays Coupons; Executes all 


trusts. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YUUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., wis ay, 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 

eo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson lwin Pac . 

ames J. Hill, St. aul, William W. Richards, 
ner G. Hubbard, ms W, Seymour, Jr., 

Gustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 
Your Idle Money We issue Trust Certificates 
Will Earn 


12 years, 
The inter- 


ether with its if sent to us. 
tanned of the Certificates. Address 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


The Best Place 


To Invest Savings 
isina Life Policy of the 


Mercantile Benefit Ass’n of New York 
whichin 1@ years of business 


Has paid in death losses, $1,273,515.80 
NO CLAIMS. UNPAID. 


We request seekers for reliable, 
_ low-cost life insurance to write 
us for rates and particulars. 


Energetic agents can find profitable 
_ employment with this company. 


319 BROADWAY—P. 0. BOX 968. 
I. W. Steward, Secy. Alonzo Alford, Pres. 


ORLD. 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


H ARVEY For residence and busi- 
ness property in lots 

from to $700 that 
are rapidly advancing 


in value. 
For homes for persons 


HARVEY 


‘ 
desiring work in one « 
) of the 14 factories in | 
Harvey-oronhundreds , 
‘ of new buildings now 
‘ 
( 


For the best and most 
advantageous facto 
sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 

THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
819 The Rookery Bldg., 217 La Salle St. 


For free transportation, maps, 
pamphik: ts, and full information. 


being erected. 
HARVEY 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


| It’s only a Straw 
but— 


Our Photographic Appara- 
tus is used exclusively by 
the two Official World’s 


I‘air Photographers. 


Send for our Catalogues. 


A sample copy of the Photographic Times is 
worth sending for. 


Scovtll & Adams Co., 


423 Broome.Street, New York. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
—" Profession recommends highly the 
use 0 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


| 
) | 
) 
) | 
} 
® in all cases of weakness and digestive dis- | 
% order. bdo A. cup when exhausted and see | 
% how refreshing it is. 
 Thisis | 
| 
5 


facsimile 
of 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 


Beware of imitations. | 
NOTICE ON 
ABEL 
OF 


AND GET 
THE CENUINE 


BEST POLISH IN THE WHEE 
ISIN 
POLISH 
: tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. 
semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
or terms of 3, ; . OF 
as investors may Lar ge Returns elect. 
est is paid _ during the term for which the , 
| 
AU | 
SEAARTSHORN 
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| Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
About P eople DP Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y > handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


— Pope Leo’s family is very long lived. and the first cost will be less. | 
With the exception of his brother, the If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
Cardinal, who died a few years ago at the lead are “‘just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all ‘the 
age of eighty-two, all his immediate rela- white — Pure, Pure Lead ?” 
: A . is Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
tives have lived to be more than ninety of white lead, worthless as a ety costing only about a cenit a pound, and is 


ow 


if years old. , only used to cheapen the mixture. , 
He —Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 18. What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
soon to leave Washington for a year’s so- old and standard brands of | 24 
i journ abroad. Much of her time will be : | 
: spent in London, where she is well known t tl] Pp | h t d 
a in society, but in the autumn she will T1C Y ur e 1 e ea 
a make a tour of Egypt and the Holy Land. “ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) “« KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
—Sir Wiliam Cusins has resigned his “ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY (Pittsb’gh) 
post as “ Master of the Musick” and BAUMAN (pittsburgh) 1 MORLEY (Cleveland 
ductor of the Queen’s Band in England, BRADLEY (New York) pote) 
4 and retires on a pension. He is sixty COLLIER ist: Lele) “SHIPMAN” ‘Chicago) 
e years old, and has held this post for ** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ‘* SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
tg —Miss Braddon has, says the “ Mail and “ JEWETT ” (New York) 3 
if Express,” realized the historic ambition of are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
i Sir Walter Scott, who vowed he would _For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
} i - make £100,000 by fiction before he ceased Strictly Pure White Lead. 
writing. This, with fifty-three novels stand. containing informa 
her a unwanipg tion that may you ‘any a dollar will only cost you a postal card to do so. 
popularity, is probably enough. : | 
, —The chief of the Senate stationery NATIONAL LEAD Ae; 
i room, Charles N. Richards, is one of the | ; 1 Broadway, New York. 


strangest part of his position is its title. 
Charles Sumner secured his appointment 
to be “ Mender of Quill Pens,” and Mr. 
Richards remains on the pay-roll with the 
same title to this day, although there is 
but one Senator who uses a quill. A part 
of Mr. Richards’s official duties is the mak- 
ing of pens, but the quills for Senator 
Morrill’s exclusive use are bought already 
made. 
—The following story of Carlyle is told 
by Lord Houghton, the Viceroy of Ireland, 
whose father was a friend of the great 


terilizing Baby s 
—_— “ ~ Miss CLARA A, PENNISTON, Graduate of Mack 
— Training School, St. Catherines, Ont., who has had the 
ood fortune to nurse undersome of the most eminent 
 _-E 4 and painstaking physicians in New York City,writes : 
believe the sterilization of milk the greatest ad- 
vance of the age. Babies are fortunate who are born 
since its introduction. My reasons for preferring 
sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that I. 
ma have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on it, 
= = = and gain from eight to fourteen ounces a week of 
good solid flesh. Let me emphasize this, as babies fed on condensed milk for example gain, but are 
white and flabby, and have not any stamina when taken ill. I prefer, to any other, the 


Arnold Steam Sterilizer.” 


Scotchman: It appeared that the grim old tang. | WILMOT CASTLE Co. 
Chelsea hermit had once, when a child, free, if this Sager. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


saved in a teacup three bright halfpence. | 


But a poor old Shetland beggar with a : 
1 Dri SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE H 
bad atm came to the door one day; Price YOU DO IT FOR THE MON 
Top Buggy. -.$37 


Carlyle gave him all his treasure at once. o Out the cna Buys @ $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
$05 ana 


In after life, in referring to the incident, ALL finely finished, adapted to light and heary. work, 


ay: “Th lin happiness Road W $25 |competito , set o fthe latest 
he used to y T fee of PP es Care $8.2 FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for & years. Buy 


was most intense; I would give £4100 now 
to have that feeling for one moment back 


5itory and save 
$10 Buggy “ $4.75|Middleman’s 

5 


MFG. Dept. 251, CHICAGG, 


us 29 §. Lawrence St., Cincinnati. 0. 


| 8c. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. 7 Fact 
Serious Railway Accident C H U R ( Church Pews, ices. He. CADY, 305 High St. Prov., Rei 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; dis- Both folding and stationary seat. 
appointed housekeepers; coffee without cream. A Assembly Chairs, 


tty annoyance resulting trom a neglect to keep settees, Etc. ED 

the Gail Eagle Condensed in SE ATINGS NESS. HEAD NOISES CURED 
ea uccessful when all remedies fail. Sold 

= Peso Ry now for future exigencies from FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR : Only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of hes 5 REE 


‘LODGE ROOMS, HALLS, ae ALL 


Illustrated Plane and Eetinstes furnished. | GU BSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


CAN YOU SELL ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., New York Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 


BIC Y ES SEALING WONDER.” week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 

om O er WORLD’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 

— /: Systematic study of the great Exposition under carefu) 


supervision and instruction during July and August. Ad- 
eFANCHER, A.M... Prine 


dress EZRA B. FA A.M., Prin. Yonkers 
Insures perfect complexion. It is the only pew- Military School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

der that combines healing with the ordinary qual- A YOUNG WOMAN of twenty-four desires a posi- 
ities of a face powder. It removes pimples, | tion to read or be otherwise useful to an invalid, an el- 
\ blackheads, oiliness, and roughness of the skin. derly person, or child unable to atterd school. Under- 
Wi A Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. stands massage. Ad L. B. M., No. 4,222, Christiap 

Senay COMFORT FOWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. Union Office. | 
f fort S A CHRISTIAN FARMER wanted to take a boy 
of fourteen into his home, give him work tor board all sum- 
ag, for him like his own. Box 37, Brookfield Cen- 


kk 
$25 to $50 gy Ser TO RENT—From June to Octcber, cool, quiet suite 
Ladies or of parlor, two bedrooms, bath, and Rivets hall ; fully fur- 


- 


: Gentlemen, using or selling nished; near Union Square, New York. About $50 per 

a } “Old Reliable Plater.” Only month. Address B. B., No. 4,402, Christian Union. 
practival way to replate rusty and 

worn knives, forks, spoons, ete.s WANTED-— In co-educational or female college, pasi- 
he a \.< : BS quickly done by dipping in mel tion by gentleman as professor of psychology and ethics, 
i, metal. No experience, polishing, and by his wife as voice culturist. Both long specialists. 
Or machinery. Thick plate at one American and Eurovean educaiion; high standards, Ad- 
i. . yperation; lasts & to 10 years; fine dress PROFESSOR, No. 4,400, care ot Christian Union. 


Second to none; best material, best design, best 
FOR OGUE 


H: ) : Every family has plating to do. WANTED-—By an Oswego graduate with three years 
workmanship, best finish. SEND CAT. 


Plater sells readily. Profits “4 experience, tutoring or daily governessing in New York, 


ie Responsible Agents wanted in all unoccupied terri- = | W. P. Harrison & Co. us Brooklyn, or vicinity, for winter_of ’93-94. Literature 
a canes and history a specialty. Address Box 403, ha amaica, L. I. 
a TO ANY BOY OR GIRL INSTRUCTION for young men or women in college 
R M I N T N ARMS CO. BICYGL OF age who will “PREP reparatory studies for at my residence 
E G O the Adirondacks (Keene Valley, N. Y.) from June 20. 


NEE 
313-315 Broadway, New York City | Martin Bahler, Prin. Young Ladies’ School, Summit, N.J. 


i ii 
profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention pape 
SX 
G 
YA, 
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Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
substances. 


Runifoam | 
FOR THE TEETH. | 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


E. W. Hort & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


— 


Money back if you’ 
want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the friend of leather— 
25¢. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. | 7 
Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. N. 


The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. so copies of type. 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes Send 
for circylars and samples. AGENTS WANTED 


LAWTON & CoO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


CURE FOR 


WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 

CONSUMPTION-A*® 4 


‘4 dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 


Z EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. Send 

size; we will fit you 
Catalogue 

In a a 9 
DEXTER HOE Co. Order Dep’t, os oston, Mass, 


In cases of diarrhea 
is incomparably better 
than brandy or strong 


liquors. 26. 


Bits of Fun 
Irate Official—I’d rather give a mule a 
good position than you. Cool Young Man 
—But that would be nepotism.— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


A.—B. is like Micawber, waiting for 
something toturn up. C.—Yes; and he 
was rewarded yesterday. A.—How so? 
C.—He stepped on the edge of a barrel- 


hoop.—7ruth. 


The End.—Fair Young Thing—What 
becomes of you bright young newspaper 
men when you have worn out all your tal- 
ent? Chollie Scribbs—Oh, by that time 
we have made a reputation and sell our 
stuff to the magazines.—/udianapolis 
Fournal., 


Fortune-teller (to extravagantly dressed 
girl)—Your husband will be a poor man— 
unless— Maiden (eagerly)——Unless what? 
Fortune-teller—You dress more economi- 
cally after marriage than you do now.— 
Bazar. 


¥ 


The other day a young man gave a rea- 


son for not dancing, the spirit of which-| 


might be made to apply to a good many 
failures in life: “I should like to dance,” 
he said, “and I should dance, only the 
music troubles me, and the girl gets in my 
way.” —Boston Transcript. 3 


‘‘Gocd-morning, Janet. I am sorry to 


‘hear you did not like my preaching on 


Sunday. What was the reason?” “I 
had three verra guid reasons, sir. Firstly, 
ye read ye’re sermon; secondly, ye didna 


| read it well; an’, thirdly, it wasna’ worth 


readin’ at a’ !"—/udy. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosptate 


Dr. W. S. LEonaRD, Hinsdale, N. H., says:_‘* The 
best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under my 


notice. 


$25 
$50 
16". $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as a means of dis- 
tributing it. These prices 
will be con- tinued only 


until its surplus 
eurnings are suf- 
ficiently , worked 
otf. Merit has 

prospered, | and a 
very smal Y profit ona very 
great nurnber of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best maunufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
the best equip- ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co, feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will Ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


viven the Aefe 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very Many, acres 


= 


Meade & 
Baker’s 
Carbolic 
Mouth 


A perfect dentifrice. 
Prevents decay and 


Preserves the teeth. 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEA0E & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3210 = Street, 


00 


True economy 
doesn’t buy what it 
doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 


Beecham’s 
(‘Guinea ) Pj I] Ss 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 


Price 25 cents. 


Enameline 


~ THE MODERN 


Ready for use, Applied with a Ci 

LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

ld everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 


~“RANULA: 


GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called ** The Perfect Food.” 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 


ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 
Diarrhcea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin Dis- 
eases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Graniila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Granila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


( 
7 
» tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- =: 

7 
7 
| 
( 
» 
( 
{ 
( 


Trial Box, prepaid, 3oc. Pamphlet free. 


For, 
| the | 
Teeth. 
Wash. 
() () 
| 
| free. 25 cents. | 
| s 
— 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Z ST Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Yj 
Z) ig Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
DES ER We make thiy boot ourselves, there- 
jz KE, Y and if any one is not satisfied we 
Will refund the money or send 
ZEA 4 Gy another pair. Common Sense 


